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Let’s face it—they won’t send out advance 
warning notices of atom-bomb attacks. They 
just sneak over and let go when we’re least 
expecting it—without even so much as a 
declaration of war. The emergency may be an 
atom bomb or it may be a fire, a flood, a 
hurricane. It’s only good business to be ready 
for it—whatever it is. Take these precautions 


TODAY: 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 





Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 
Promote preparedness in your community. 


Your local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW, 
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A FEW WEEKS AGO we were going through the pictures 

taken for the comprehensive Key Club story that begins on 

page 13. Poring over the proofs we came upon one that stopped us. 
Something about the high school boy’s kindly expression and 

the response of the helpless spastic child gave us that “this-is-it” 
feeling which comes to editors when they find something really 
good. The photo bespeaks the guiding spirit of the Key Club 
movement, “Youth Serves Youth,” and so everyone agreed it would 
be the logical cover shot to lead off our big feature on Key Clubs. 
Incidentally, this story has been in the works for about six months. 
The idea was born in conference with Key Club Director Frank 
McCabe and Ralph Bird, chairman of the International Committee on 
Key Clubs. We reviewed the activities of a number of Key Clubs 
and finally picked Senn because it was close enough so we could spend 
the necessary amount of 
time there. We talked 
the idea over with 
School Principal Harry 
Carr and Angelo Gli- 
onna, president of the 
sponsoring North Shore, 
Chicago club and ar- 
rangements were made 
to shoot the pictures just 
before school adjourned 
for the summer. After 
the editors had returned 
from Miami and the 
convention issue had 
been put to bed, we 
worked out an elaborate shooting schedule so that no phase of the 
Key Club’s activities would be overlooked. During the 

shooting, Editorial Assistant Sheldon Mix took pages of notes 
which were augmented later by phone calls to verify 
miscellaneous facts. Sheldon wrote the story and captions just 
before presstime and then we all breathed a sigh of relief and sat 
back to anticipate the next big job. 


F rep Syverson, author of the profile article about International 
President Don Engdahl, writes on the basis of years of 

close contact with the subject of his story. Together they have 
played an impressive role in the development of the Spokane 
club. Fred also brings to his story a veteran’s eye view 

of Kiwanis. He served as president of his club in 1925 and has 
been club secretary ever since 1923. In the meantime he served as 
lieutenant governor, governor of the Pacific Northwest 

District, chairman of many district and International committees 
and, finally, as International trustee from 1936 till 1938. On top 
of this, Fred has been a new club building enthusiast for years. 
As an accredited representative for Kiwanis International, 

he’s built thirty-five clubs, the latest organized on June 18. 
Knowing Kiwanis as he does, from one end to the other, Fred was 
the logical man to write “Our New International President” which 
begins on page 27. 


You may BE INTERESTED to know that our lead article for May, 
“Nine Red Charges Against the FBI,” has been entered in the 
Congressional Record by Senator Alexander Wiley from Wisconsin. 
A past governor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Kiwanis 
District, Alex maintains an active interest in Kiwanis despite 
the burdens of his job on Capitol Hill, C.W.K. 
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When you want 
your message 





to get there fast 
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that’s the time 
for Telegrams 














NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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\ TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/,” 
x 16'/," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago $4g-0° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 46, Ill. 











WHAT IS YOUR “I.Q.’’? 


Now you need travel no farther than your mail 
box to take an excellent genera! intelligence test 
for adults. Send only $2.00 service fee to: 
University Test Bureau, Desk E, 
Box 401, Palo Alto, California 
Test, with complete instructions for taking it in 
the privacy and convenience of your own home, 
will be sent postpaid. No further charge for anal- 
ysis and confidential report of your Index of Adult 
“prey with clear explanation of its meaning 
and of the “1.Q.” 
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*“T Have Been Accused....” 


...The article “Communism, American 
Brand,” by Joe Miller in the February 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine was ex- 
tremely interesting to me....I have 
been accused by a number of my ac- 
quaintances in this region of authoring 
the article. Since I am known among 
my old schoolmates, Legion and Army 
buddies and Kiwanis and _  Shriner 
friends as well as business associates 
and acquaintances as Joe Miller, natur- 
ally I had to deny the accusations. But 
I wish very much that I had the knowl- 
edge and experience to earn the credit 
for such an accomplishment! 

Joe Shields Miller, Kiwanian 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Reminder 

...Now in my fifteenth, and almost final, 
month in Korea, The Kiwanis Magazine 
has served as a reminder of the bene- 
fits to be derived from a service club. 
Youth projects and community service 
are almost unheard of to the Koreans, 
who need programs of this type. Cities 
of South Korea have been ravaged by 
war and fires caused by crowded con- 
ditions. 

Of prime importance in the recon- 
struction program have been schools. 
They are avid to learn. While there are 
only 25,000,000 of them, or thereabouts, 
which is low for an Oriental country, 
we should be thankful that they have 
chosen a “democratic” way. In my close 
association with Korean Army officers 
I am constantly amazed at the stories 
of their flight from North Korea, where 
they left homes and parents who were 
too old to come south. 

C. H. Boardman, Kiwanian 
Northwest Columbus, Ohio 
KMAG~—III ROK Corps, 8202 AO 
APO 8, c/o PM, San Francisco 


Hams Wanted 

...Is there any group of Kiwanians that 
has expressed a desire to contact 
other amateur radio operators? Another 
“Ham” and I have discussed this and 
have hopes that some such group of 
Kiwanis members may be active. 

In the event that there isn’t any such 
group of Kiwanis “Hams,” would it be 
in order to make a proposal for such a 
group to be formed? 

I would like very much to hear from 
any Kiwanis “Hams.” 

James H. Hardy, Secretary 
Chattanooga Valley, Tennessee 





Summing Up 
...Our secretary, Frank L. Pringle, has 
been on the job for thirty-one years. 
Recently we honored him with a pro- 
gram fashioned after TV’s “This Is Your 
Life.” While Secretary Frank sat in an 
easy chair on the stage, seven different 
members of our club gave brief talks 
on the phases of his life and career. 
One of the men explained that Frank 

has received and disbursed more than 
$200,000 in his thirty-one years as sec- 
retary of the Lima Club.... 

Roy E. Roeder, Kiwanian 

Lima, Ohio 


Goodwill 

...I was greatly interested in the article 
“Where Life Begins Again,” by William 
F. McDermott in the June issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. I am sure that the 
article will do much to help the thou- 
sands of handicapped and aged folks 
who depend on Goodwill Industries for 
their livelihood.... 

Richard A. Nelson, proprietor of the 
Nelson-Thomas Office Furniture Com- 
pany of San Diego, is president of the 
Goodwill Industries of America. He is 
also a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Diego. 

Kiwanian Myron Insko 
Executive Director 
Goodwill Industries 
of San Diego County 
San Diego, California 


...l’'ve heard a great deal about the fine 
article that appeared in your Interna- 
tional magazine about Goodwill Indus- 
tries. Mr. Trevethan, the national ex- 
ecutive [of Goodwill] tells me that as 
a result of that article, inquiries have 
come in from five different cities who 
want to start Goodwill Industries in 
those communities.... 

Robert C. Adair 

Executive Director 

Goodwill Industries 

of St. Petersburg, Florida 


...We are proud of the fine story by 
William McDermott in the June issue. 
Kiwanis’ fine contribution to the un- 
derdog is known everywhere. I hope 
the Goodwill story will move many Ki- 
wanians to link themselves with this 
worthwhile idea of providing “not char- 
ity, but a chance” for the physically, 
mentally and emotionally handicapped. 
Kiwanian Richard G. Boyd 

Executive Director 

Goodwill Industries 

of Chicago, Illinots 
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Published by Kiwanis International to pro- 
mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 


strengthening of international 


good 


will. 


Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3827 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 


carries authorized notices and articles 


garding the activities and interests 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication 
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Office, 


104 N. Wesley 


sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
articles. Entered as second class matter 
January 13, 1949, at the post office at Mount 
Morris, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 
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Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and 
executive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
Kiwanis Magazine is available to nonmem- 
bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 
Copyright 1954, by Kiwanis International. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Morris, Ill. All 


Ave., Mount 


correspondence relating to Editorial or Circulation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 3-2300. 
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PRESIDENT DON ENGDAHL BEGINS HIS YEAR ON AUGUST | 


THe First of this month Don Engdahl of Spokane, Washington assumed the presi- 
dency. He is the thirty-eighth International president, succeeding Donald T. For- 
sythe of Carthage, Illinois. Don Engdahl made his first official appearance as Number 
One Kiwanian when he addressed a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago just 
before the new Board of Trustees convened in the General Office for its first official 


meeting. 


One of the first major administrative tasks facing the new International presi- 
dent and his Board is determination of the Objectives for 1955. A special Board 
committee under the chairmanship of Albert J. Tully, International trustee, will 
work with the Board in developing the new Objectives at this meeting. These 
statements of policy—the ideological platform for Kiwanis International during the 
year ahead—will be officially announced at the International council meeting this 
fall and reported in The Kiwanis Magazine for December. 


Another 


current job facing President Don and the Board is the determination of 


chairmanships and personnel to serve on the various International committees next 


year. Selection is made on the basis of: 


(1) experience in Kiwanis; (2) special 


knowledge in a particular field, i.e., agriculture and conservation or underprivileged 
child; (3) leadership. It is the function of these International committees to develop 
new programs which may be implemented on the local level by club committees. 
Since committees and their functions are the heart of Kiwanis. the selection of com- 
mittee chairmen is one of the most crucial tasks of Kiwanis International’s admini- 


strative year. 


During his first month in office, Don plans to visit: Huntingburg, Bluffton and 
Crown Point, Indiana; Decatur, Illinois; Vancouver, British Columbia: Port Angeles, 


and Seattle, Washington; Billings, Montana; 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Grand Island, 


Nebraska; and Clinton and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





KIWANIS RECEIVES BEQUEST 
KIwANIANs in Washington, D.C. got a 
pleasant surprise recently. They learned 
that a retired professor named Victor 
Dulac had willed some $56,000 to the 
Washington Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. 
The bequest was the result of a 
quiet investigation conducted by the 
donor's lawyer, who had been requested 
to locate the foundation in Washington, 
D.C. “that is doing the best job for 
crippled children.” After thorough re- 
search, the lawyer recommended the 


Kiwanis Foundation of Washington, D.C. 





Birthdays These ( lubs ‘ elebrate 
anniversary dates from August 16 
through September 15, 
* 
»c Corpus Christi, Texas, August 16 
? Lima, Ohio, August 20 
Huntington, Indiana, August 25 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 


August 27 
Edmonton, Alberta, August 27 


* 
Perry, Florida, August 19 
30th Montevideo, Minnesota, August 22 
Princeton, West Virginia, August 22 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, August 27 
Northfork, West Virginia, 
August 28 


Canton, Missouri, September 9 
Okemah, Oklahoma, September 15 


* 


~ Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
a August 22 


Renton, Washingtor,, September 5 














VITAL STATISTICS 

AT PRESSTIME, July 19, there were 
227,952 Kiwanians in 3827 clubs 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. There were also 1171 
Key Clubs with 26,249 members 
and 85 chapters of Circle K, 
the Kiwanis-sponsored organiza- 
tion for college men. 








KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY PLANS 
RESPONSE FROM CLUBS indicates that Ki- 
wanis Kids’ Day, September 25, will be 
used in hundreds of communities to 
highlight the youth work Kiwanis clubs 
are doing. As this issue went to press, 
1183 clubs had written to the General 
Office requesting copies of the sugges- 
tion-packed Kiwanis Kids’ Day kit. 
Clubs are using this information as an 
aid in planning for September 25. 

The Air Force is anxious to work with 
Kiwanis clubs in setting up special Kids’ 
Day programs. Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, made this observa- 
tion recently in a letter to the President 
of Kiwanis International: “...All of us 
in the Air Corps will exert every effort 
to make this [Kiwanis Kids’ Day] 
outstanding one.” 

Many clubs are planning to take local 
children to visit nearby air, military and 
naval installations. Other popular Ki- 
wanis Kids’ Day projects are peanut 
sales, theater parties, picnics and base- 
ball excursions. 





CIRCLE K OUT WEST 
THE STEADY GROWTH of Circle K—the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored organization for col- 
lege men—was highlighted recently by 
the chartering of the first chapter in the 
Rocky Mountain District. The Kiwanis 
Club of South Denver sponsored the 
new youth organization on the campus 
of Denver University. 

In California, the fourteen Circle K 
Clubs in that state met recently. 








TWO NEW MEMBERS JOIN THE GENERAL OFFICE STAFF 


O. E. Peterson, International Secretary, 
announced the selection of two men to 
fill key positions on the General Office 
staff. John L. McGehee, the new Di- 
rector of Public Relations, replaces 
James E. Edmondson, who resigned to 
work for the Quaker Oats Company in 
Chicago. Donald W. Tardiff, a Canadian, 
has replaced Laurie Seward as Adver- 
tising Manager of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 

“These men are excellently qualified 
to serve Kiwanis,” reports “Pete” Peter- 
son. “We are confident that John and 
Don will make a real contribution to 
the organization.” 

John McGehee, age thirty-seven, has 
just returned to civilian life from the 
Navy. He served a 
total of seven years 
and reached the 
rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. His 
last post was as- 
sistant public in- 
formation officer of 
the Great Lakes 
Naval Training 
Center. John is a 





Midwesterner from Joplin, Missouri, 
where he handled advertising and pub- 
lic relations duties for the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company between the end 
of World War II and the start of the 
Korean war. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, John was state vice- 
president of the Jaycees in Missouri. 

Don Tardiff, advertising manager of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, came from To- 
ronto, where he was Special Accounts 
Representative on the staff of Canadian 
Homes and Gardens, published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company 
Limited. In this capacity, Don traveled 
throughout the Dominion and _ the 
United States, selling accounts and 
planning advertising campaigns. He 
brings to Kiwanis 
an abundance of 
know-how. 

Don, age thirty- 
two, served four 
and one-half years 
in the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force. 
He flew fifty-five 
combat missions in 
Europe and Africa. 
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DON AND KATHERINE FORSYTHE RECEIVE HONORS 


Above left, International President Don Forsythe receives the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters at the June commencement of MacMurray Col- 
lege in Jacksonville, Hlinois. Above right, President Louis W. Norris of 
MacMurray introduces Don to Chief Justice Earl Warren of the US Su- 
preme Court, who spoke at the commencement. Above, Don’s wife, Kath- 
erine, receives a commission as Honorary Queen of the Oklahoma Navy at 
a formal dinner given for the Forsythes by the Chickasha, Oklahoma club. 


| CHICKASHA 
OKLAHOMA 








OREN ARNOLD HONORED 


THE ELSEVIER SOUTHWEST LITERARY AWARD, 
given annually for the best novel writ- 
ten by a resident of the Southwest, was 
granted this year to Oren Arnold, past 
president of the Phoenix, Arizona club 
and nationally prominent author of 
books and magazine articles. His column 
“Gong and Gavel” is one of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine’s most popular monthly 
features. Another sample of Oren’s work 
is the article about club programs that 
starts on page 10. 

Oren received the $1000 award for the 
novel Sidney. A Tom Sawyer story of 
East Texas, the account of twelve-year- 
old Sidney’s awakening to life is to some 
extent autobiographical, for Oren grew 
up in the town of Henderson, the setting 
for his story. A jury of five literary ex- 
perts chose Oren’s book from a field of 
175 entries. 

Kiwanian Arnold has been a success- 
ful free-lance writer since 1933, when 
he left the newspaper business to write 
independently. Since then he has pub- 
lished twenty books—including The 
Widening Path—An Interpretive History 
of Kiwanis—and countless articles in 
topflight magazines. 
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KIWANIS GOES TO WASHINGTON 
On Jury 14, L. A. Hapgood, director of 
activities for Kiwanis International, 
represented the organization before the 
Senate subcommittee which is investi- 
gating juvenile delinquency. He pre- 
sented the story of what Kiwanis has 
done through the years to combat de- 
linquency. 

“Kiwanis International is intensely 
interested...in the struggle to reduce 
delinquency,” Larry reported to the 
subcommittee chairman, Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson, and other Senators. 
“We sincerely appreciate the opportu- 
nity of assisting your committee.” 





NEW CLUB SCOREBOARD 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN new clubs 
were built during the first six 
months of 1954, according to Wal- 
ter F. Patenge, chairman of the 
International Committee on New 
Club Building. “Many more are 
awaiting formation, and enthusi- 
asm for Kiwanis extension seems 
to be growing every day.” 
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Fund Raising 


INVESTIGATE the FORDWAY Plan 





% 





— 


Approximately 2800 service 
and community organizations 
now using the FORDWAY 
PLAN to help finance their 
welfare enterprises have made 
the 
of the most familiar sights in 


Ford gum machine one 


American communities. 


Raising money for welfare 
projects is simple and trouble- 
free when you use the FORD- 
WAY PLAN. Once the plan is 
in operation, it requires no 
supervision by you, no servic- 
ing. It just keeps on produc- 
Ing, 

OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 

USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


year atter year. 







TO FIND OUT 
HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN BENEFIT, 
WRITE TO: 








GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 








Tone 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 








Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 






MONROE TRUCKS 


Po @ Folding are 

the mode Each trucks 

. handle : Construc 

Transport Storage tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
Truck No. TS ees Geet 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 





16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








‘° HOW TO CHOOSE A 


JBRONZE PLAQUE, 
















FREE 48-poge book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 








‘LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INSX 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call 
TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 
2518 W. Montrose, Dept. 61, Chicago 18, lil 
— e> 














THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized 


Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance 
Virginia. A distingu 1 R.O.T.4 School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley 
Virginia 


Send for catalo 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal 
\ Kiwanian with » years perfect att 





lance 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
ae U. S. Courts and Patent 
ce 
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A GOOD LABOR DAY PROJECT 


Every YEAR hundreds die from accidents 
over the Labor Day holiday. Kiwanis 
clubs can take a hand in lowering the 
death rate, advises the International 
Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for the United States. Committee 
Member Cecil L. “Doc” Morris suggests 
that each club’s safety program be aimed 
at reducing the Labor Day death toll. 
Some tangible suggestions: (1) Study 
and improve local traffic ordinances. (2) 
Publish a digest of traffic laws for the 
benefit of the general public. (3) De- 
velop a teen-age traffic council, working 
with Key Clubs or other high school 
organizations. (4) Promote effective 
driver training. (5) Dramatize local 
safety needs through club programs, the 


newspaper and radio. (6) Contact the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 


Michigan Chicago 11, Illinois 


for more information. 


Avenue, 





DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


The following districts will hold 
their annual conventions as fol- 
lows: 


Montana, Helena, Montana, 
August 8-10 
Minnesota-Dakotas, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, August 15-17 
Indiana, French Lick, 

August 22-24 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 
Racine, Wisconsin, August 22-24 
Utah-Idaho, Logan, Utah, 
September 4-6 

Western Canada, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, September 5-7 











A YEAR OF SERVICE 


THE BROAD scope of Kiwanis activities 
during 1953 is shown in an accumula- 
tion of statistics published in the latest 
edition of the booklet Kiwanis in Action. 
Also included in the publication are 
brief case histories of many outstanding 
club projects. 

During 1953 Kiwanians sold $1,790,854 
worth of government savings bonds, en- 
tertained 1,732,896 boys and girls at Ki- 
wanis youth centers and financed $690,- 
854 in aid to needy churches. Kiwanians 
proved to be fund-raising experts, too. 
Last year they collected $13,843,917 for 
the community chest, heart fund, polio 
foundation and other worthy organiza- 
tions. In the field of conservation, 
Kiwanians planted 2,038,269 trees, con- 
ducted 3107 farm projects and en- 
tertained 174,375 rural neighbors at 
Kiwanis-farmer meetings. 

Clubs reported 9764 Kiwanians hold- 
ing public office last year and 40,197 
Kiwanians serving on the boards of 
schools, hospitals and other community 
institutions. Clubs conducted 10,076 “Go 
to Church” campaigns and 5064 indus- 
trial surveys. 

The Kiwanis in Action booklet is 
available on request from the General 


Office. 


BROTHER OF US PRESIDENT 
BECOMES A KIWANIAN 

Eart D. EISENHOWER, brother of the 
president of the United States, recently 
joined the Kiwanis Club of LaGrange, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. The dis- 
tinguished new Kiwanian is manager of 


a newspaper. 





Earl Eisenhower, the President's broth- 
er, became a Kiwanian when Earl 
Emery, president of the LaGrange IIli- 
nois club, placed the Kiwanis pin in 
this distinguished new members’ lapel. 





AGRICULTURE WEEKS 


SEVERAL DISTRICTS have been very suc- 
cessful sponsoring agriculture weeks, 


reports Chauncey B. Watson, chairman 
of the International Committee on Agri- 
culture and Conservation. 

“Governor Claude L. Ryder is declar- 
ing the week of October 18 as Agricul- 
ture and Conservation Week in the New 
England District,” advises New England 
Agriculture and Conservation Chairman 
H. Edgar Seavey. “We would be most 
happy to have other districts join with 
us in this observance. During the har- 
vest season it will be appropriate to let 
millions of people know what Kiwanis 
is doing in behalf of agriculture and 
conservation.” 





THE KINSEY REPORT: 

KIWANIS EDITION 

THE LARGEST GROUP “ever gathered for a 
Kiwanis meeting here” assembled in 
Norwalk, California to hear Dr. Alfred 
C. Kinsey, author of several scientific 
sex studies. The distinctive program 
was arranged by Art Spillman, past 
president of the Norwalk club. Art is 
business manager of a state institution 
at which Kinsey and his staff are con- 
ducting a special investigation. 





ATLANTIC CITY IN °5 
THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
has selected Atlantic City as the site for 


the forty-second annual convention. 
The dates: June 16-20, 1957. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIO! 


OCTOBER 


» National Newspaper Week 

A timely topic for a program during 
National Newspaper Week, October 1-8, 
is the subject of news censorship. You 
can invite the local newspaper editor or 
college journalism instructor to give his 
views on freedom of the press. Other 
ideas for Newspaper Week programs: 
(1) Hold a testimonial honoring your 
local newspaper’s service to the com- 
munity. (2) Get an old-timer to speak 
about newspapering in the early days. 
(3) Ask a qualified person to explain 
the newspaper’s problems in presenting 
news. (4) Have a speaker tell what goes 
on behind the scenes in a newspaper 
office. (5) Plan a tribute to the local 
newsboys. (National Newspaperboy Day 
is October 2.) 


> Canadian Thanksgiving 

This important religious holiday will be 
observed in Canada on October 9. In 
programs based on the Thanksgiving 
Day theme, clubs find that an inspira- 
tional talk by a clergyman is well re- 
ceived on this occasion. 


» Fire Prevention Week 

Fire prevention is of great interest to 
Kiwanians and therefore makes an in- 
teresting topic for a program. During 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9, a 
fire chief can give a talk combined with 
demonstrations and movies. The Glen- 
dale, California club annually holds a 
meeting in the fire house during Fire 
Prevention Week. This realistic atmos- 
phere gives Kiwanians an inside view 
of the community’s fire-fighting system 
and enhances demonstrations. 


» Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week 

By Congressional enactment and Presi- 
dential proclamation, October 3-9 has 
been set aside as Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. The sponsor, Amer- 
ican Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, is headquartered at 1370 
National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D.C. If there is no branch or affiliated 
organization in or near your commu- 
nity, look for an employer who has 
hired the physically handicapped. Your 
club will be doing a valuable work by 
fostering the employment of these 
handicapped persons. 


>» Key Club Week 

During the last week in October, Ki- 
wanians are urged to invite Key Club 
boys to Kiwanis meetings, where men 
and boys can renew acquaintances. Sug- 
gested program: Arrange for several 
Key Clubbers to give short talks on 
various phases of their club activities. 
Let the guests provide entertainment 
and music. 

The Lake Wales, Florida club plays 
host to its Key Club during Key Club 
Week each year and presents the youth- 
ful president with a gold-banded gavel 
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inscribed with his name. The Lake 
Wales Kiwanians also invite several 
faculty members and the school princi- 
pal to this meeting. 


> National Grandparents Day 

As a tribute your club can invite grand- 
parents to a meeting during the week 
of October 10. After an appropriate 
speaker, you can award prizes to the 
grandparent who is youngest, oldest or 
has the most grandchildren. 


» Flag Education (US) 

Use the flag code sent by the General 
Office as basis for a program on flag 
education. Stress that the pledge of 
allegiance now reads: “...and to the 
Republic for which it stands one 
Nation, under God, indivisible, with 
Liberty....” 


» National Bible Week 

Write to the American Bible Society, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, New 
York for information about National 
Bible Week, October 18-22. A_ local 
clergyman can talk about why the Bible 
should be more widely read. Ask him 
to dwell particularly on the great liter- 
ature, the comfort and the guides for 
living that the Bible offers. 


>» United Nations Week 

United Nations Week has been set ten- 
tatively for October 17-24. UN Day is 
October 24. Because the UN is in the 
news every day, it lends itself to a large 
variety of subjects for speeches and 
panel discussions. For help in planning 
a special program, write to the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
and National Education Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


» Light’s Diamond Jubilee 

October 21 marks the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of Thomas Alva Edison’s in- 
vention of the first practical incandes- 
cent lamp. The entire electrical industry 
will celebrate this anniversary and in- 
vites Kiwanis clubs to participate in 
jubilee activities in their communities. 
For full information write Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Committee at 2650 Gray- 
bar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


>» Navy Day (US) 

During the week of Navy Day, October 
27, many clubs will hear talks by Navy 
personnel about the past, present and 
future of Uncle Sam’s seagoing service. 
Speakers and films are usually available 
through naval stations. 


COMING EVENTS 


» November 

National Radio and Television Week— 
November 1-8 

Election Day—November 2 

American Education Week—November 
7-13 

Armistice Day—November 11 

Thanksgiving Day in US—November 25 
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Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTERS 

















Make it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters do it 
like nothing else can. . . beautifully . . . dominantly. 
Make people remember you . . . good showmanship 
pays! 

Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives you 
Raised Letters of unusual beauty...and are 
G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. Every job custom-de- 
signed for “individuality”. . . no two alike. Ordinary 
Letters cost you money; Trio Letters make you 
money. The most profitable modernization a busi- 
ness front can have. Write for full details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 28 
329 Woodlawn Ave. « Aurora «Ill. 





YOU CAN WIN FRIENDS— 
INFLUENCE CUSTOMERS 


Give them a TWECO Combina- 
tion Squeegee-Scraper with your 
name imprinted on it. The dual 
purpose blade makes it an ideal 
gift or premium. Scraper side of 
blade quickly removes ice, sleet 
and snow from windshields. 
Rubber squeegee mold bonded 
to other side of blade removes 
steam, fog, and water. Low 
priced in assorted colors. 
Send 20c in coins or 
stamps for sample and 
full particulars. 















TWECO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Box 666-B Wichita 1, Kansas 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
r four days for delivery. Each 

a $12.50 ae 
“OLD GLORY'' MANUFACTURIN ° 
165 W. Harrison $t.. Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





wit RE-STYLE ourcor-oare 


DOUBLE BREASTED SUIT 


INTO A SMART NEW 


S\ees SINGLE BREASTED MODEL 


\ * Write Dept. D for details and free brochure 
313 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE 


2 Sid Colburn BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
Genera! Manager 
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qt MemP"” ~—s PEABODY 


"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. &6 Gen. Mgr 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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if Hotd OKLAHOMA 
e BILTMORE 
me OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. “Johnnie” Johnso 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE 










KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 


—_ —- in the magnificent 


'?T 
a TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 
‘ coun’ AIR CONDITIONED 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 














DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
tirmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She — Hayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, | R Gen. Mg 
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CLAUD ULINTU 








Q. If our regular meeting falls on 
a holiday, is it proper to hold only a 
round-table meeting? If we do this, will 
our club be excluded from achievement 
and other awards? 


A. If the regular meeting day of a 
club is a holiday which is generally ob- 
served, making the meeting inconven- 
ient for members to attend, then the 
meeting should be held some other day 
in the same week. Such holidays are 
Christmas, New Year’s, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day and 
Thanksgiving. In many states certain 
legal holidays are not generally ob- 
served. The board of directors of your 
club should decide whether to hold the 
regular meeting of the club on a holi- 
day or some other day which may be 
more suitable that week. 

If your club were not to hold any reg- 
ular meeting during the week because 
your meeting day fell on a holiday, «é 
round-table meeting on the _ holiday 
would not constitute a regular meeting 
of your club. If this round-table was 
the only meeting held that week, your 
club would be ineligible for district or 
International achievement awards ac- 
cording to the rules. 


Q. Our board of directors has nom- 
inated a director to fill a vacancy. Can 
additional nominations be made from 
the floor on the night of the club 
election? 


A. Yes. Section 10 of Article XI of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides, “Nothing contained in this 
article shall be construed as limiting the 
right to make further nominations from 
the floor of the meeting.” 


Q. LT have just moved to a new com- 
munity and have become a member 
of the Kiwanis club here. I find that 
this club has a board of directors 
meeting every week. Each of these is 
an official board meeting. Can I get 
credit for all four meetings in a month 
by attending the four regular weekly 
board meetings? 


A. No. The attendance rules provide 
that if the club holds more than one 
regularly scheduled board meeting dur- 
ing the month, credit for make-up at- 
tendance shall be confined to whichever 
of these meetings is more convenient 
for the member. Only one meeting a 
month can be made up in this manner, 
however. 


Q. We have among our members 
three men who are in the reserve corps. 





This summer they expect to be in train- 


ing for a period of two weeks. Can 
they be classified as military service 
members and excused from attendance 
at our meetings while they are in re- 
serve training? 


A. No. Military service membership 
is only available for men who are ac- 
tively in service in the armed forces. 


Q. Is it possible for the 1953 board 
of directors at their last meeting to 
tie up a portion of club funds and to 
provide that this could not be used 
until two weeks’ written notice had 
been given to all club members and 
they have voted on this at the next 
meeting of the board of directors? 


A. This would not be possible. Under 
the provisions of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws contained in Article VI, 
Section 4, the board of directors ap- 
proves the budget, approves all bills 
and has general management of the 
club. When the 1954 board of directors 
took office on January 1, 1954, they had 
complete control over the finances of 
the club and would not be bound by 
any act of the 1953 board which would 
have the effect of depriving them of the 
management of the club’s finances. The 
1953 board of directors could, however, 
set aside such a fund and recommend 
the procedure outlined in your ques- 
tion. The 1954 board would be free to 
follow or disregard this recommenda- 
tion. 


Q. Our bylaws that the 
secretary is not elected by the club. 
He is elected by the board of directors. 
Does he have the right to vote as a 
member of the board of directors? 


provide 


A. Yes. Article VII, Section 1, of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the board of directors shall 
consist of the officers and elected di- 
rectors. Article VI, Section 1, lists the 
officers as the president, immediate past 
president, vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary. Since the secretary is in- 
cluded in the officers, he has the same 
voting rights in the board of directors 
as do the other club officers. 


Q. We operate on the Cairo Plan 
and the dues we collect each three 
months in advance include the cost 
of the meals. May the board of direc- 
tors make a concession on dues to the 
privileged members? 


A. Yes, provided the net amount of. 


dues after deducting the cost of meals is 
the same for both active and privileged 
members. THE END 
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By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


Ni 

= OF WoRSHIP is another free- 
dom we take for granted and hold too lightly. 

Sometimes the best way to appreciate 
our liberties is to contemplate how appalling life 
would be if they were lost. 

Suppose, for instance, that the doors 
of all the churches were nailed shut—or even 
worse, that only those churches were open which 
preached a state-dictated religion and worshiped 
an obscene man-made Stalingod. 

It takes but a moment’s reflection on 
such a calamity to realize how blessed we are to 
be able to attend the church of our choice and 
worship as we please. 

Religious bodies report church mem- 
bership and attendance on the increase and a 
quickening of the spiritual life among the peoples 
of our two republics. 

About four out of every seven per- 
sons in our two countries are members of some one 
of our 250 different denominations, and there is a 
church for about every 550 persons. 

It is true that church membership 
and attendance is often merely a formality instead 
of a channel for a deep and intimate awareness of 
a personal Ged as a source of strength and 
guidance. 

Nevertheless, churches by providing 
the widest latitude for freedom of worship are 
fundamental in nations of free men, and regular 
church attendance is an essential aid in restoring 
our sense of values and renewing the spirit after 
a week of pressure and distractions in which ina- 
terial things too often dominate. 

People are often surprised that Ki- 
wanians as business and professional men place 
so much emphasis in their organization on spiritual 
values. 

It could not be otherwise, however, in 
view of the first great Object of Kiwanis adopted 
thirty years ago: 

TO GIVE PRIMACY TO THE HUMAN 


AND SPIRITUAL, RATHER THAN TO THE 
MATERIAL VALUES OF LIFE 


One of the distinctions of Kiwanis in 
the service club field is the inclusion in its organi- 
zational structure of standing committees, both 
International and club, in support of churches in 
their spiritual aims. 

At the recent Miami convention 
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IF CHURCHES WERE CLOSED 


thousands of Kiwanis delegates by resolution rec- 
ognized that: 

“Confusions and worldliness are cor- 
rupting the moral and spiritual thinking of our 
peoples; and mankind will save or destroy itself 
according as men acknowledge and serve their 
Maker.” 

The resolution further called upon 
each Kiwanian to place “service to God and his 
neighbor at the center of his life; and each club 
to promote the Objective of supporting churches 
in their spiritual aims.” 

Kiwanians take pride in the way their 
clubs have carried out this Objective. Last year 
over 10,000 “Go to Church” campaigns were con- 
ducted, including extensive use of radio and out- 
door advertising. 

Religious education was provided for 
58,000 children in schools and camps, $690,000 was 
donated to needy churches, and 12,000 Kiwanians 
taught Sunday school classes. 

Over 5000 lay preachers were pro- 
vided for needy churches, and some 63,000 religious 
advertisements were sponsored. 

The clouds of war which continually 
threaten this tortured world, and the crime and 
corruption, juvenile delinquency and lowering of 
moral standards which stain and scar our national 
life, all underscore the burning need for a great 
spiritual awakening among the peoples of the 
earth. 

As Kiwanians we know that before we 
can help and guide others we must ourselves de- 
velop a deep and unshakable faith, manifest in a 
life of service and good will. Regular church at- 
tendance and active participation will fortify that 
faith. 

We can do much if we as individual 
Kiwanians and our clubs will use our leadership 
and resources to widen and deepen the spiritual 
values of our communities. President Eisenhower 
has repeatedly stressed that only as our nations 
develop strong faith and spiritual resources can we 
hope to fulfill our destiny and lead the world to 
peace. 

Each of us by his own life of faith 
and service can add just so much more to the forces 
of decency arrayed against the evils of the world 
and hasten the day when mankind will employ its 
manifold blessings for its own enrichment instead 
of destruction. THE END 
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Nothing is more important to your club than 


the features your program chairman provides week after week. 


How to get good program 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President Kiwanis " 

















ae NEARLY six years, while travel- 
ing coast to coast, I have taken 
notes on the types of programs pre- 
sented at Kiwanis meetings and— 
more important—on the club mem- 
bers’ reactions to those programs. 
From this unofficial survey I can now 
report that 

a. We can be very proud of our- 
selves, and 

b. We ought to be ashamed. 

If we wanted to add c. to that 
list, it might well be that every club 
president wishes he could somehow 
arrange for uniformly good, spirited, 
inspiring programs every week. 

Well, he can, as we shall see. 

Section a., above, refers to the 
fact that we do have many superb 
meetings. Perhaps half of any year’s 
fifty-two meetings in any average 
Kiwanis club are all we could wish 
for. It is these, indeed, that keep 
Kiwanis alive. They are the pro- 
grams that bring us back next week, 
that impel us to pay our dues, that 
make us anxious for good friend Bill 
or Joe to join the club. Assuredly, 
we owe it to the cause to share the 
pattern of those with 
brother clubs everywhere. 

But at the same moment, section 
b. lifts its sneering face. 

Let me—as a long-time program 
committeeman, as a past president of 
a club and especially as an average 
guy just sitting out there burping 
from lunch and sort of daring the 
head table to do something worthy— 
let me also report on why we should 
be ashamed and what we can do 
about it. 

In each instance the case presented 
is not my own; it is a composite opin- 
ion of Kiwanians in some twenty- 
one states and provinces—enough to 
be representative and _ significant, 
certainly. I have collated and 
checked my notes with care. 

The first conclusion that became 


successes 


1g for your club 


apparent is that I needn’t have vis- 
ited twenty-one states. Twenty-one 
clubs, or even six, would have been 
sufficient. For there is a uniformity 
in the applause and in the griping. 
Therefore this study is an accusa- 
tion of no one area, size or type of 
club. Our compliments belong to all. 
So, too, does the obligation to lift 
our sights toward better programs. 

What, specifically, do Kiwanians 
everywhere like most at weekly 
meetings”? 

Unequivocally—a good speaker. 

Note well—a good speaker. Not 
some ham. Not some propagandist, 
however worthy his product or pas- 
sion. Not some lady whose main as- 
set is being gracious. Not 
squeaky child, however cute 
lovable. What Kiwanians want is an 
individual with something to say and 
the ability to say it well. 

A strong masculine personality, 
speaking out forthrightly on some 
matter of local, national, interna- 
tional or personal interest is far and 
away the best thing any program 


some 
and 


committee can schedule for next 
week’s meeting. 
But try to find him—this ideal 


speaker! I know the problem, my 
friends, because I have beat the 
bushes for him. And largely because 
I live in a big city, I found good 
speakers more than half the time for 
which I was responsible. 

Our club in Phoenix holds the 
“men who run the town,” literally. 
We pack great prestige, both social 
and economic. So if we invite any 
big shot to speak, he thinks twice 
before refusing. It’s not so easy in 
Henderson, Texas, the small farm 
town where I was reared and which 
is a three-hour drive from the near- 
est big city. The US cabinet member 
flying from Washington to Los Ange- 
les is just naturally not as likely to 
swing down to Henderson, Texas to 
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speak to the forty members of that 
fine club as he is to stop over in 
metropolitan Phoenix. 

On the other hand, we did have a 
big shot from Washington speak to 
us in Phoenix a while back, and 
right there before our eyes he dwin- 
dled in caliber. In the first place, he 
read his speech. In the second place, 
he didn’t read it well. In the third 
place, it wasn’t worth reading. 

By contrast that same month a fel- 
low named Bryan Blalock spoke to 
us. He was so wonderful, so effective, 
that we all stood in spontaneous 
ovation when he had finished. And 
whence came Bryan? Who is he? Of 


all things he is an RFD farmer 
living about thirty miles in the 
country outside Henderson, Texas, 


1300 miles from Phoenix! Our pro- 
gram chairman—an alert gent with 
an ear constantly cocked—had got 
wind of Bryan, learned that he’d be 
passing through Phoenix and sched- 
uled him. 

The moral is obvious: you do have 
to beat the bushes for your speakers. 
It doesn’t matter where they come 
from, get them. Get good ones. Don’t 
pay many of them to speak, for those 
paid professionals are usually a dis- 
appointment. They like to rehash 
“world situations” you already know 
all about because you have a radio 
and a magazine or two. Sometimes 
an honorarium (polite word) for a 
distinguished professor or other 
gracious speaker is nice indeed. But 
be wary of the hired celebrities 
whose agents court you. 

The best single source of program 
ideas is the “Program Suggestions” 
column that appears every month in 
this magazine. (See page 7.) This is 
“must” reading for club program 
planners. 

Year in, year out, our club in 
Phoenix finds its best speakers right 
in its own membership. One month 


il 














we paid a Big Name $300 to fly 
over from Los Angeles and bore us 
for fifty minutes. Next week we had 
Henry Sargent, president of our local 
light and power utility and a fellow 
Kiwanian, enthrall us in a thirty- 
minute inspiration worth $3000— 
which he didn’t get. And this reminds 
about a certain gent 


ne ota 


Story 





who talked on and on for ages. When 
he sat down, the speaker asked the 
“Well, did I put 
talk?” “The 
answered, 


program chairman, 


enough fire into my 
truth is,” the 


‘you should have put more of your 


chairman 


talk into the fire.” 
That club at 
Texas has some excellent speakers 
in its membership. I have heard 
them. One out of every two Kiwani- 


small Henderson, 


ans everywhere is likely to do an 
acceptable even distinguished job of 
speaking if your program chairman 


will tactfully needle him. All the 
man needs, usually, is confidence 
plus a feeling that he really is 


That he is needed. 

“I’m no public speaker,” says the 
self-conscious old boy when you first 
approach him. Certainly he isn’t, but 
clear-thinking, intelligent 
“sell” anything he 
Otherwise he 
wouldn't be a Half the 
Kiwanians I’ve met everywhere are 
like that—capable, willing, even anx- 
ious to make a good speech if the 


wanted 


he is a 
citizen who can 
mind to 


Kiwanian 


purs_ his 


program chairman will needle them 
with friendly tact 

Those who honestly can’t make a 
good speech will go out of their way 
to help you find someone who can. 
type of Kiwanian 
incompetence i 


Invariably this 


realizes his and is 
anxious to make up for it. He has 
contacts in his profession and else- 
where. The aggregate influence in 
any club, thus, is great. It is a rich 
field for your chairman to exploit. 

In Phoenix we have one of those 
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mousy members with a pipsqueak 
voice who seldom speaks even at the 
table. That’s his lifelong cross. Be- 
yond that, God has created no finer 
man. I approached him to help me 
get a program once, and right away 
he brought in the president of the 
My fellow Kiwanian 
proud, and with a 


corporation 
was immensely 
bit of encouragement, he even served 
as chairman of the day, introduced 

and gave us a 
n. Don’t sell your 


his man creditably 


memorable progra 
quiet, retiring members short, ever! 
If you make up attendance in-a 
town near and hear a top- 
flight speaker, get his name and con- 
nections at He'll be 
effective in your town. 
Small-town clubs can draw on all 


yours 


once just as 


neighboring towns for speakers, thus 
actually having perhaps as much op- 
portunity as the big-city club en- 
joys. Yet it is astonishing how few 
clubs ever use this simple, delightful 
interchange. At Henderson my friend 
Billy Preston will drive thirty-two 
miles to Tyler and bring in a speaker 
he heard there months 
Sometimes he Longview, 
Marshal, Timpson or anywhere 
around. After the man speaks, he 
and Billy will likely go out on Lake 
Cherokee in Billy’s boat and snag 
fine fish—thus building a 
priceless fellowship. If the 
can’t stay over a half-day, or even 
if he can, the hosts will present him 
with a little gift as a token of appre- 
ciation. (If your club does this, by 
the way, your reputation is sure to 
be shining.) 

What you do with a speaker after 
you get him is important. Remem- 
ber at few 
which as a sometime-public speaker 
myself I have found to be commonly 


two 


ago. 


goes to 


a dozen 
guest 


least these courtesies 


forgotten: 

> Remind the man by telephone of 
his date with you on the day before 
he is to speak, even if you did con- 
firm it by mail two weeks ago. 

> Let him know in advance the phys- 
ical setting of the place. Tell him 
who will be there, how big the room 
is, whether or not a microphone can 
be used and what kind of dress is 
expected. 

> Furnish transportation for him, or 
at least offer it. 

> By all means meet him at the door, 
introduce clearly, 
him to the head table. 

> Introduce him briefly, without trite 
cracks about his “needing no intro- 
duction,” without corny jokes. State 
his name and title (if any) clearly, 
his business association and perhaps 
a few words about his background, 


yourself escort 





Do not build him up big; that al- 
ways takes the edge off his speech. 
> By all means tell each speaker his 
time limit (twenty to thirty minutes 
is enough). Most tactful way to han- 
dle the matter of timing is this: In 
introducing the speaker, the chair- 
man in friendly manner says, “Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Blank may wish to talk 
a little past our normal adjournment 
time of 1:20 o’clock, and those of us 
who can stay will be eager to hear 


him. But those who have to leave 
may do so then, with no disrespect to 
Mr. Blank.” That always ties the 


long-winded gent and saves face for 
everybody. After all, you do 
some obligation to your members. 

> See to it that the speaker can start 
on time. 

>» Tip off each speaker to the fact 
that liquor jokes, risqué stories and 
profanity of any sort are taboo in 
Kiwanis meetings. A tactful way to 
do this is with a little printed card 


i] 
nave 


the speaker’s rostrum or 
warning 


kept on 
table. It 
about time. 

Important as he is, the speaker of 
the day isn’t everything. What else 
shall your program have? What 
should you do on those days when 


can also carry a 


you have no speaker at all? 

Music! We like good speakers first, 
and music—even mediocre or poor 
music—next. This can be expanded 
to cover “entertainment” in any 
form, even sword swallowing, card 
magic, cartooning, tap dancing. A 
half-hour of snappy vaudeville will 
always rate high. 

This does not, however, give the 
program chairman freedom to sched- 
ule cute little Susie Whoosis 
fourth grade at school. Even among 
fathers. child entertainers rate low. 
(That’s not true of mothers; they'll 
listen to kids all day and love it.) 


“classical so- 


from 


Be wary, also, of the 
prano,” that screechy dame—often a 
Kiwanianne—who sings in the local 
choir. If she can come down to, say, 
Rogers and Hammerstein or Gilbert 
and Sullivan or Victor Herbert, okay 
maybe; men will like her act. If she 
is youngish and charming, they will 
like her no matter what she sings. 
Regularly we in Phoenix bring in 
college coeds to sing. Face facts, Mr. 
Chairman. A Kiwanis club is made 
up of men, who always enjoy looking 
at feminine beauty. 

Never, never let a meeting go by 
without having the members them- 
selves sing. And by all means sing 


something beyond the opening 
“America” and “God Save the 
Queen!” Why so many clubs miss 


(see,GOOD PROGRAMS page 43) 
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By SHELDON A. MIX 


“Youth Serves Youth’ 


is not an idle phrase when 




















high school boys create McCullough 





All photographs by Robert 


A Key Club story 


of service to their fellow students and their 








A’ Senn High School on Chicago’s north side, community. Here is an absorbing case study. 
one of Kiwanis International’s 1171 Key Clubs 

flourishes. Formed in 1949, the club has grown 
from a relatively unknown organization in an al- 
ready club-conscious school to an envied position 
of power and prestige. It now has more than 
seventy members. Though the club each year ex- 
pands its already impressive velume of activities, 
membership standards remain high. Last year, out 
of more than 150 applicants, only twenty-nine 
were accepted. But the Senn club often makes 
exceptions. Says Faculty Sponsor Jack Streicher: 
“Sometimes we take in a fellow who isn’t popular. 
The boys take him in hand....” 


The cast of characters: 





Doug, a junior, has never missed a day of school. 












Kiwanian Herb, 
member of the sponsoring 
North Shore, 

Chicago club, has 

a keen interest in boys. 













Stan, a 
senior, is on the 
football squad. Popular 
in the Key Club, 

he’s energetic, a mixer, 











a Key Ciub story 
















Solly came to the US from France five years 
ago. A likeable boy, he’s an outstanding ROTC student, 






At the cerebral palsy 
home, little Gregory looks forward 
to daily Key Club visits. 


The educators’ viewpoint 


School Principal Harry Carr often invites 
Key Clubbers to his office. 


Tue liaison between the Key Club and the teach- 
ers and principal must be close if the club is to give 
the school important service. This calls for respect 
on the part of the faculty. At Senn, Key Clubbers 
have won this respect. “In a few years,” said Prin- 
cipal Harry Carr, “the Key Club has put itself in 
a place of pre-eminence.” Citing the morale-build- 
ing and helpfulness of his school’s Key Club, 
Kiwanian Harry said: “I’d hate to lose what our 
Key Club has been giving Senn High.” 








Also in the cast are: 





















Faculty sponsor 

Jack Streicher, a 
dynamic, service- 
minded civics teacher, 
enjoys working with 
the Key Clubbers. 








Key Clubber Paul belongs to the Spanish, math clubs. 























Service is their business 


QO ne day, after noting the untidiness of the school 
lunchroom, Principal Harry Carr ordered a general 
improvement on the part of Senn’s 3000 pupils, who 
mess in the big eating hall in three different shifts 
every school day. The Key Clubbers took the 
principal’s reprimand as a personal challenge, so 
they decided to police the lunchroom. Soon tidiness 
and order prevailed. 

When the school needed a new bulletin board, 
the Key Clubbers bought one. They also instituted 
a vocational guidance program and a how-to-study 
plan. Attendance was poor at Senn sports contests, 
so Key Club members began going to the games in 
force and publicizing the games coming up. Club 
members also shine trophies, sell tickets, run 
dances and socials, initiate safety and clean-up 
campaigns. In short, Senn High School Key Club- 
bers are found wherever service is needed. 





Upper left, President Loren Singer, a football halfback, pre- 
sides over his seventy Key Clubbers. Usually on the docket: 
another new activity. Above, Secretary Elliot Pliner pins a 
new member. Key Club membership is coveted goal at Senn. 





Buzzy Lippman, above, who was one of two Senn represent- 
atives at the Key Club convention in Philadelphia, was eager 
to tell his mother he had been appointed a delegate. North 
Shore Kiwanians gave $100 towards convention expenses. 
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Shining the school trophies is something that most Senn 
Key Clubbers do sooner or later. It’s one of their regular 
activities. Others: policing the lunchroom, supervising 
locker cleanups, operating a vocational guidance program. 














a Key Club 
story 





If a pupil doesn’t observe cleanliness 
and tidiness in the lunchroom, he 
ean be sent before Key Club court. 
Twelve Key Clubbers police each 
lunch period. Right, the board dis- 
cusses activities with Mr. Streicher. 


cer, heart and cerebral palsy drives. 


Senn Key Clubbers regularly distribute thousands 
of posters, pamphlets and blotters to pupils and 
nearby residents. Topics vary from jay walking 
and school sports to voting and anticommunism. 





The Senn Key Clubbers regularly service Chicago’s 


northwest side with cannisters during | 


solicit funds at school and at busy intersections. 








Every day, at least four Key Clubbers visit the Ruth 
Lodge Cerebral Residential Training Center. Here 
Doug Anderson reads to one of the palsied youngsters 
after taking part in the eagerly awaited play period. 


»0lio, can- 
They also 


**W onderful—wonderful”’ 


L ooxinc for a solid activity outside school, the 
Senn Key Clubbers found it a few blocks away at 
the Ruth Lodge Cerebral Residential Training 
Center. There, the boys go every day to give 
palsied children their companionship. The Key 
Clubbers encourage the little invalids, play games 
with them, read to them and feed them. Says 
Physical Therapist Frederick Berruex of his Senn 
“assistants:” “They’re wonderful, wonderful.” The 
director of the center, Mrs. Albert J. Wilhan, 
stresses the importance of normal friendship to the 
cerebral palsied children. She praises the Key 
Clubbers for their daily visits which give the in- 
valids contact with the outside world. Every se- 
mester the Senn boys hold a party for the palsied 
kids and recently they donated $1300 in dance pro- 
ceeds to the center. THE END 
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The bond between North Shore Kiwanians and Key Club- 
bers is close, so the boys enjoy Kiwanis meetings. The Ki- 
wanians welcome them and follow the boys’ work closely. 








Sixteen-year-old Roger, a palsy victim, may walk 
some day by himself. Until then, he enjoys exer- 
cising on the walkalator with the aid of someone 
his own age, Senn High Key Clubber Bob Cole. 


Above, Dr. Angelo Glionna, president of the North Shore 
club, chats with Key Clubbers at a Kiwanis luncheon. 
Left, the PTA board listens to Key Clubbers outline a 
new activity. Senn’s PTA numbers 2500, is the second 
largest in the nation. Said the PTA president, of Key 
Clubbers: ‘“‘They’re the best boys in the school.” Below, 
the ‘Senn News” headlines the latest Key Club project. 





N THE FALL of 1948 a man moun- 
I tain named Bob Cole—height, six 
feet five inches; weight, 280 pounds 
arrived in England from the United 
States to build a $100,000,000 oil re- 
finery for Esso Petroleum, British 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. It was the larg- 
est single-unit oil refinery built at 
one time anywhere. The job was 
done six months ahead of schedule, 
and it was a spectacular success. But 
what was more important, Cole had 
stirred up the slow horse of British 
industry. Businessmen throughout 
Britain watched his work with grow- 
ing interest. 

A hard-bitten oil field hand who 
had helped build forty refineries, 
Cole had no tricks o1 
that were not old stuff back in the 
States. Nor were they especially new 
to the British. Cole did nothing that 
topflight 
British engineers, touring America 
under the Marshall Plan to study our 
industrial know-how, had not seen 
and talked about in their reports. 
he did 


techniques 


sixty-six teams including 


Only one thing was a novelty 
the job with British labor. 
The British engineering teams who 
had visited US factories were not 
surprised by slick, long assembly 
lines. These they took for granted. 
What impressed them was the Amer- 
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BRITISH WORKERS 
SHOW THEIR MUSCLE 


ican worker. He was cooperative, 
progressive, hard-slogging, they said. 
His ambition to improve his stand- 
ard of living was apparently without 
limit. Unlike his British counterpart 
he welcomed new machinery, was 
proud of it. He did not resent high 
profits. 

This worker, said the reports, was 
the product of the dynamic American 
environment and atmosphere where 
nothing is considered impossible and 
managers are willing to take chances. 
The British investigators sadly feared 
that neither the American worker 
nor his environment could be pro- 
duced in England. 

Then came Cole. Using British la- 
bor, he stood 100,000 tons of steel on 
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end right in England’s backyard 
and proved indisputably that what 
Americans do the British can do. A 
careful study of Bob Cole’s achieve- 
ment, written by A. P. Gray and 
Mark Abrams of Research Services, 
Limited, was put out early this year 
by the British Institute of Manage- 
ment. In one week it sold more than 
5000 copies—an unprecedented num- 
ber. A summary adorned the front 
pages of most of the newspapers in 
England. And The Daily Mail ham- 
mered its point home in a page one 
editorial: “We don’t have to fall flat 
on our faces in admiration of United 
States methods... but what the Amer- 
icans did at Fawley (site of the re- 
finery) we must introduce into Brit- 
ish industry.” 

On his arrival in England, Bob 
Cole was thirty-four years old. 
Born a pipefitter’s son in Olean, New 
York, Bob was socking iron in a 
boiler factory when he was fifteen. 
“And I’ve been at it ever since,” he 
says. Of formal education he had lit- 
tle, but he had an excellent mind, a 
remarkable memory for detail and 
twenty years of oil field experience. 
He knew how to drive a plan through 
from paper to a practical three-di- 
mensional reality. 

He brought with him what he calls 
a “circus” of American supervisors, 
most of them first-generation Ameri- 
cans, most born on the wrong side 
of the tracks, young fellows, good 
mixers, rough, tough oil specialists. 
There were seventy of them. But 
neither Cole nor his 
interesting as the 


were 
five- 


circus 
nearly as 
thousand-odd Britishers who worked 
for them. They came from all parts 
of the country: English migratory 
workers, Welsh longshoremen, Scot- 
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Wearing the oil man’s steel helmet, Philip 
John Noel-Baker, Britain’s Minister of 
Fuel and Power, left, chats at the refinery 
with project manager Bob Cole. Building 
of the huge refinery enabled England 
to remove petrol from the ration list. ' 
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tish unemployed, Irish hell-raisers. 
Few had worked on an oil refinery 
before. 

This mixed crew broke all records 
for building in Britain. “Treat them 
as men and not as sawed-off cogs, 
there’s nobody like the British labor- 
ing man,” one newspaper said—and 
it was right. When Cole arrived, he 
figured it would take the Britons 154 
man-hours to do the same work that 
Americans could do in 100 man- 
hours—and in the beginning this was 
correct. But later he revised his fig- 
ures down to 120 for Britons com- 
pared with 100 for Americans, and 
before the job was done there wasn’t 
much to choose between them. 

What astonished most observers 
was the smooth relations between the 
Americans and British. When the 
job started, everybody predicted 
friction. The pink-to-red fringe 
spoke of the “American overlords” 
and asserted that there would surely 
be trouble. But there were fewer la- 
bor difficulties than in almost any 
other large-scale construction job in 
the history of the country. It took 
16,000,000 man-hours to erect the re- 
finery, yet only 2000 were lost in 
strikes. Cole figures he lost more 
time through the ten-minute after- 
noon break for tea than in labor dis- 
putes: 300,000 hours or 150 times as 
much. 

The story begins in 1947 when the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey through its British subsidiary, 
Esso Petroleum, decided to build a 
refinery in England. The. Treasury 
liked the idea. England was paying 
millions of hard dollars for refined 
petroleum products, and it welcomed 
anything that would save money. 
Fawley, a farming village seventeen 
miles from Southampton, was chosen 
as the site because there was deep 
water for big tankers at the quays. 
Some Britons were shocked at the 
idea of erecting a factory so close to 
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A $100,000,.000 oil refinery on the English 


seacoast stands as a monument to British-American teamwork 


and to transatlantic private enterprise. 


the lovely New Forest and the yacht- 
ing center at Cowes. The retired 
colonels who lived in villas nearby 
muttered about it and circulated pe- 
titions. But the Treasury had its way. 

The contract was given to the Fos- 
ter Wheeler Corporation of New 
York, which has a British subsidiary. 
Bob Cole and his supervisors worked 


By GEORGE KENT 


directly for the New York office. 
From beginning to end, the job fur- 
nished a contrast of American and 
British methods. During the first two 
years engineers made meticulous 
plans for the refinery. In the end 
there were 6000 blueprints, cover- 
ing every operation, every ounce of 
material and equipment down to the 
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last blue thumbtack. This was un- 
British to begin with. The British 
make plans, of course, but only about 
one-fourth as many.as Americans do. 

When Cole arrived in 1948, the site 
was 450 acres of rolling forest and 
farmland between the sea and the 
New Forest The trees had to come 
lown. the earth had to be moved and 
eveled. Then Cole 
capable of taking 6,500,000 


would erect a 
monste 
tons of crude oil a year and trans- 
forming it into gasoline and the en- 
tire alphabet ol petroleum products. 
It was a Goliath of an undertaking. 
Cou SOLVED hi labor problems by 
vigorous measures, most ol them 
new to England. “I believe in listen- 
ing to labor gripes and dealing with 
them before there's trouble,” he says. 
He began by 
hundred per cent unionized. Then he 
contract with all 


making the job one 


made a_ single 
twelve unions working on the refin- 
ery All cratfsmen were to receive 
the same rate of pay, somewhat 
higher than the prevailing rate. 
Every man was guaranteed a forty- 
four-hour week rain or shine, a 
great attraction on a building job in 
inclement England 

To discourage tardiness and early 
quitting he gave the men two and 
one-third cents an hour extra if they 
worked the whole day. Some of the 
workers came from distant parts of 
the British Isles; he paid their round- 
trip fare home from time to time. 
Irish employees received an extra 
day's pay during these trips. He also 
gave the men a small living allow- 
ance, set up a canteen and a bunk 
house. 

Cole established rules. If a man 
was late for work three times in suc- 
cession without adequate excuse, he 
lost his job. Shop stewards, instead 
of being free to wander about and 
call meetings of workmen, as on most 
British jobs, were here forbidden to 
work without written 
British and American 
foremen and inspectors saw to it 
that no man was idle on the job. 

“All this may sound like Simon 
Legree,”’ said the Financial Times, 


leave thei 


permission 


“but if anything, the contrary was 
true.” Accustomed to British super- 
visors, the men were amazed to find 
these Yanks at work before they 
were and working along with them 
until dark. 

“They muck in with you,” said 
one. “They don’t ask you to do any- 
thing they wouldn’t do themselves. 
English foremen are more the white- 
collar class.” Another said, “They 
will take the tools out of your hand 
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and show you how to do something.” 
On a British job a worker who wants 
to see the supervisor might well be 
asked to make an appointment. At 
Fawley, they called their bosses by 
their first names—even Bob Cole. A 
man lifting something and needing 
help did not hesitate to ask a super- 
visor to take hold of the other end. 

3uilding a refinery requires more 
than ordinary skill in many crafts. 
A welder, for instance, must X-ray 
a joint to make sure the union is 
perfect. The Americans organized 
classes teaching special welding, 
pipe-bending, insulation and othe 
techniques. Gradually almost all of 
the 5090 hands were upgraded and so 
placed in a position to earn more 
money. By the time the refinery 
was finished, only two per cent of 
the workers could be classified as 
unskilled labor. One man who had 
finished his apprenticeship twenty 
years before said, “I never learned 
anything new until I came on this 
job.” 

Despite the record pace of the 
building, the men agreed, almost 
unanimously, that it was one of the 
easiest jobs they had ever worked 
on. The explanation was partly ma- 
chinery: there were road-making 
machines, ditchers, bulldozers, hop- 
pers on wheels; even a complete 
concrete-mixing plant was brought 
in from the States to produce con- 
crete faster and more cheaply than 
the ordinary methods. 

The meticulous planning paid off 
too. Every job was divided into sec- 
tions and each had its target budg- 
eted in terms of man-hours—and the 
budget was kept. There was no im- 
provisation. Everything was laid out 
in the plans and they were followed. 

A British contractor would have 
had hard roads and a water supply 
ready before starting excavation. 
The Americans waded into the job, 
sinking to their ankles in mud, with- 
out waiting for such amenities. They 


moved into their offices in the ad- 
ministration building long before the 
facade and approaches were ready. 
When a truck unloaded material, the 
British would have waited until the 
stuff was neatly piled before starting 
operations. The Americans built as 
the unloading went on. If the clock 
stood at 4:45, Cole’s men didn’t stop 
pouring concrete; they used the fif- 
teen minutes. A British crane oper- 
ator who ordinarily would have quit 
with darkness found the Americans 
hanging lights so that he could con- 
tinue. 

There were never any major de- 
lays because of lack of materials. A 





gang of expediters telephoned sup- 
pliers daily and roved the country 
to speed up deliveries. Once when 
the railroads fell behind schedule, 
Cole sent a fleet of trucks to pick up 
the steel he needed. 

Three or four times daily, Cole 
toured the site. That he missed lit- 
tle is shown by his “General Instruc- 
tions,” which he dictated each eve- 
ning. These, directed to his American 
supervisors, were short, tough and 
to the point. Examples: 

“J. If I don’t have the pipe 
Wednesday at latest, you will know 
how wide the Atlantic Ocean is.” 

“Z. Ten trucks were idle at eight 
o'clock this morning. At 8:05, six 
were still idle. All trucks must be 
rolling at eight.” 

To hide the plant, which might 
have been an eyesore, Cole put in a 
tree belt completely surrounding the 
150 acres. To keep homes in the dis- 
trict clear of fumes he built the 
chimneys 250 feet tall. Standard Oil 
spent a fortune installing devices 
for cleansing oil from water, so there 
would be no contamination of the 


} 
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rivers and seaways. 

When the local minister came to 
call, Cole learned from a casual re- 
mark that the roof of the church was 
in deplorable condition. A few 
days later, without preliminary an- 
nouncement, a gang of men arrived 
and in a week the roof was as good 
as new. At Christmas, every orphan 
within twenty-five miles had candy 
and toys. specially flown from 
America. 


Tue CENTRAL and most important 
part of the refinery was opened late 
in 1951 by Prime Minister Attlee. It 
marked the conclusion of an opera- 
tion worth much in terms of Anglo- 
American good will. 

The refinery was not only finished 
six months ahead of schedule, it was 
built strong and beautiful and is ca- 
pable of handling considerably more 
than the original estimate of 6,500,- 
000 tons of crude oil a year. Cole’s 
work was over. Another job was 
waiting for him in Venezuela. 

A tribute was paid by Fyfe Rob- 
ertson, writing in Picture Post: 

“The Americans bossed without 
seeming to boss. They spoke slowly, 
quietly. They could be easy without 
loss of authority. They were in a 
hurry but they never looked in a 
hurry. Their manner showed a deep- 
seated regard for the rights, privacies 
and potential of the individual. “No 
other two peoples can work better 
together or build more splendidly— 
when we agree ona plan.” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Let the heat of August pop down, 
I'm going over to the California 
coast to escape it. I arranged it very 
neatly, too. Just got out my trout 
flies and mountain-country — road 
maps and left them lying around 
where my wife and daughters saw 
them. 


* * * 


Not that I’m ag’in mountains. 
Last summer I loafed in Colorado 
by the simple device of talking 
about California earthquakes and 
smog. It takes so little to out-smart 
women. (This is a man’s magazine, 
not to be left around where ladies 
can see it.) 


* * * 


The “good old days” were when 
Uncle Sam lived within his income 
and without so much of yours and 
mine. 


* * * 


The big kids in our town are get- 
ting all steamed up over college 
again. “However,” worries Bob Han- 
nelly of our club, who is dean of one, 
“T often wonder if they go to college 
to pursue learning or learn  pur- 


suing.” 
* * * 


This steaming hot 110 degrees in 
Phoenix August is when my friends 
in Denver get revenge for the in- 
sults I hurl at their snowbound ex- 
istence in January. Truth is, Na- 
ture balances everything, even 
peoples; the black man is seldom 
as happy as the white, but the 
white man is seldom as carefree as 
the black. 


¥ ¥ . 


Americanism: trying to make peo- 
ple good by law, and trying to make 
business good by proclamation. 
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“The vegetable and flower seed 
I planted in spring must have come 
up fine,” writes my Kiwanis pal in 
Cleveland, Ohio, “because so many 
wild weeds sprang up to squelch 
them. I would have pulled the 
weeds, but my Kiwanianne ran out 
of energy to make me do it.” 


* * * 


A golden gong for the club presi- 
dent who remembers to present each 
club singer or speaker with a gift of 
gratitude. Society owes no debt to 
Kiwanis. Those we love are never in 
debt to us. 

. . * 


The mature mind (and none 
without it is fit to be a Kiwanian) 
is the one who will criticize his 
country, his state, his town, only if 
he is willing, now, to step out and 
help correct the faults. 











I always admire any man who 
stands up fearlessly and says exactly 
what he thinks. But I seldom feel like 


inviting him to go fishing with me. 
* * * 


The toughest thing about success 
is that you have to keep on being a 
success. 

* * * 

Foreigners behold us with awe 
and admiration, sometimes with 
cordial envy. “The trouble with 
you Americans,” said an exchange 
student from England, visiting re- 
cently in my home, “is that you 
have nothing to look forward to. 
You already have everything. Or if 
you haven’t, you get it darn quick!” 


Work is inevitable on this earth. 
Last winter my Kiwanianne let me 
postpone repairing the garage roof, 
but this summer she knows I have 
the money, the time, the skill and 
the weather for it. 


* * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 
If you think in terms of diffi- 
culties, if you anticipate troubles, 
you may be very sure you ll en- 
counter difficulties and troubles. 
Your thoughts are magnets and 
will attract what belongs to 
them. Evil thinking must neces- 

sarily bring evil consequences. 
Thomas Dreier 


* * * * * * 7 


I'm already hinting for a new set 
of golf woods for Christmas. [t will 
take my wife at least these five 
months to save enough from her 
grocery budget to pay for them. 

* + * 

Beach bathing suits grew larger 
this year—the only way they could 
grow. And while some are still sex- 
aggerated, nothing worse than out- 
rageous prices seems to have been 
caused by them. 

* * * 

“No less than sixteen major civil- 
izations have ended because they put 
material things above spiritual,” we 
at Kiwanis were told by Jack Schuler, 


quoting the great historian, Toynbee. 
* * * 


1954 A.D. Motto from 370 B.C.: 
The punishment that the wise 
suffer who refuse to take part in 
the government is to live under the 
government of worse men.—Plato 


* * * 


Nobody has ever explained just 
why juvenile delinquency should be 
so much worse, rate so many head- 
lines and provoke so many cures, 
while adult delinquency causes no 
concern. 


* * 7” 


If you want to deflate a man who 
is blaming himself for some mis- 
deed, agree with him. 

* * * 


If I can find time off from base- 
ball, from admiring my garden 
flowers, from dozing under my 
honeysuckle vine, from petting and 
riding my new horse, from catch- 
ing rainbow trout, from playing 
golf, from picnicking with my wife 
and kids, I aim to worry some this 
summer about the sad condition of 


all mankind. 











( x NEIGHBORS, the B’s, are bril- 
liant people He is an honor 


graduate of M.LT., widely respected 
in his profession and a leader in 
CIVI¢ affairs She also is a college 
graduate and is an intelligent, alert 
woman. They have two bright young- 
sters, but Tommy, their third child, 
is one of the estimated 4,800,000 
mentally retarded Americans 

Although he is eleven, Tommy 
cannot yet read or write his own 
hame He cannot be allowed to go 
too far from his own home or to do 
the simple tasks that his younger 
brothers accomplish easily. A hand- 
some, sturdy boy who outwardly 
appears to be normal, Tommy, an 
imbecile, is doomed to go through 
life with a mentality that will never 
be more than eight years 

Why did this tragic affliction 
which hits about three out of every 
one hundred babies born. -strike the 
offspring of such gifted parents? No- 
body, not even the geniuses of medi- 
cal science, can explain it. For mental 
retardation can and does affect any- 
one—the progeny of doctors, busi- 
nessmen and educators of high IQ as 
well as those of parents of inferior 
mentality 

The B's, people of insight and un- 
derstanding, have faced up to their 
problem with calm courage. They 
have accepted the fact that Tommy’s 
goals in life will have to be based 
upon his severely limited capacities. 
Through the help and advice of a 
local organization consisting of par- 
ents of mentally deficient children, 
the B’s have managed to adjust the 
pattern of Tommy’s existence so that 
his life will be a reasonably happy 
one. 

By thus meeting the issue honestly 
while Tommy is still young, the B’s 
have hurdled the first great obstacle 
of mental retardation: recognition 
of the inescapable fact. 

“Too often parents go on refusing 
to admit to themselves that their 
child has an imperfect brain,” says 
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Dr. Leo Kanner, noted child psychi- 
atrist of Johns Hopkins Hospital. “It 
is imperative for both parent and 
child that recognition be made early 
so that the child can be guided into 
channels with which his limited 
mentality can cope.” 

The enigma of mental retardation 
is perhaps the deepest, most baffling 
tragedy that any family could be 
called upon to face. One can under- 
stand and accept defects of a physi- 
cal nature, such asa crippled root or 
deformed arm. But the inexplicable 
affliction of a crippled brain is gen- 
erally beyond the pale of ordinary 
understanding 

For this reason, mental deficiency 
is the last of the great problems in 
child health to be faced. While nota- 
ble advancements have been made 
in treating the victims of polio, can- 
cer and cerebral palsy, those with 
crippled minds are still widely con- 
sidered as “hopeless.” Their mys- 
terious ailment is generally thought 
to be a cross for the affected parents 
to bear without outside help. And so 
mentally backward children have 
been “hid away” in their homes or 
“put away” in the few institutions 
equipped to handle them. One au- 
thority has graphically described our 
mentally retarded as “the attic 
Americans.” 

“The greatest handicap that men- 
tally deficient children face,” says 
the well-known medical journalist, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, “is not their 
low mentality, but the public’s lack 
of understanding.” 

Experts working with the mentally 
retarded say that this point cannot 
be stressed too strongly. “Too often,” 
contends Dr. Leo Kanner, “the re- 
tarded child is badly treated by nor- 
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mal people. This unfair humiliation 
may tend to make him antisocial and 
a potential delinquent.” 

Proper handling of the mentally 
backward can pay large dividends. 
Experts estimate that as many as 
four-fifths of America’s mentally re- 
tarded children can become self- 
supporting adults, capable of man- 
aging their own affairs, under good 
is. The US Office of Voca- 
> 


tehabilitation reports that 


conditio1 
tional F 
persons with low IQs have been suc- 
cessfully placed in sixty-nine types 
of occupations, including jobs in 
laundries, restaurants, factories and 
on farms. With varying degrees of 
supervision they can become com- 
petent, productive workers. 

Thousands of case histories illus- 
trate what can be done for even the 
most severely retarded. Allen, aged 
twenty-nine, is a low-grade imbecile 
with a mental age of four. Originally 
he had been consigned for the hu- 
man scrap heap. But the patient, 
sympathetic guidance of vocational 
teachers and counselors has made it 
possible for him to fill a useful role. 
Allen now is working in a laundry, 
transferring hot wash from vats to 
baskets. He is earning enough to 
support himself and his mother. 

But rehabilitating the millions of 
“Allens” takes a specialized program 
of training. Unfortunately, very little 
is currently available. Only ten pen 
cent of the almost 5,000,000 mental 
deficients are receiving institutional 
care. The remaining ninety per cent 
must live at home. 

The challenge to the public is to 
see that retarded children do not 
spend their lives vegetating in un- 
wholesome idleness. These young- 
sters badly need some home train- 
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ing. They need to be supervised by 
visiting case workers. They need 
special classes, vocational instruc- 
tion, sheltered workshops and other 
activities that will stimulate the full- 
est development of their limited 
capacities. 

Across the nation there are a num- 
ber of encouraging portents. More 
and more people are coming to grips 
with this great social problem. 

In Oregon the state legislature has 
approved a bill providing special 
training for the mentally retarded. 
Eighty thousand dollars has been 
appropriated to start the project. 

The New York Medical School has 
opened the first clinic in America to 
deal exclusively with mentally re- 
tarded children. This clinic is ana- 


lyzing every mental and physical 
condition that contributes to their 
problem. 

Many states, including California, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Washington, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and others, have broadened the 
definition of their educational re- 
sponsibilities to include mental de- 
ficients. Formerly most states refused 
to accept for public school training 
children with very low IQs. But now 
many school officials are realizing 
that, while it costs more to train re- 
tarded children, the long-term re- 
sults justify the extra expense and 
effort. 

The value of this type of program 
has been clearly demonstrated by 


the few pilot projects that have been 


There are no wonder cures for our mentally retarded boys and girls. 


in existence for a number of years. 
A follow-up study of the graduates 
of St. Paul, Minnesota “Beta classes” 

which the school system there has 
been holding for mentally handi- 
capped youngsters for twenty years 

shows that about half are now 
gainfully employed. 

Many of these heartening devel- 
opments have come as a result of 
the educational work being done by 
the recently organized National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children. This 
body, consisting of groups of affected 
parents in over thirty states, is en- 
gaging in an increasingly broad-scale 
campaign to create more public un- 
derstanding. “Our job is to show that 
mental retardation is a matter for 

(see CHILDREN page 43) 


But understanding, faith and patient work are creating new lives 


for many “attic Americans.” 


By JOE MILLER 
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Duserne, New JERSEY, a com- 
munity of 43,200 progressive citi- 
zens, is proud of its civic achieve- 
ments. But there was a time when 
rumblings of trouble were coming 
from the city’s school system. Peri- 
odically, complained of 
inadequate classrooms, overtaxed 
teachers, critical overcrowding. An 
aroused group of seventy citizens, 
calling themselves the Plainfield 
School Plant Analysis Committee, 
set out to get the straight facts. 
That decision, in the summer of 
1950, produced one of the most stim- 
ulating civic shocks in the history of 
Plainfield. For days the volunteer 
committee poked through the com- 


principals 
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munity’s thirteen elementary schools 
and one high school. They analyzed 


classroom loads, the adequacy of 
heat, lighting and ventilation, the 
structural condition of the school 
plant. 


Then in a straightforward report, 
the citizens’ group laid out its find- 
ings. Living conditions in some ele- 
mentary schools, the committee told 
an astounded citizenry, “would not 
be tolerated in the homes of most 
of the pupils.” The principals’ alarm- 
ing reports were, if anything, “ex- 
tremely conservative.” 

Two of Plainfield’s crumbling old 
school structures had been built, the 
committee found, shortly after the 
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Illustrated by Franklin MeMahor 
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Civil War. Three more had gone up 
before the turn of the century. Only 
two buildings in the entire system 
were less than twenty years old. 
Most schools were dark, poorly 
heated, ill-equipped and painfully 
overcrowded with fire hazards al- 
most too common to enumerate. In 
short, the committee declared, they 
were relics of an era “when school 
buildings were monuments to civic 
pride rather than structures designed 
to house children’s activities.” 
Plainfield’s schools — now happily 
in the process of thorough recon- 
struction as the result of an en- 
lightened citizens’ campaign—were 
10 worse than the educational facili- 
ties of thousands of other big and 
little towns across the country. But 
this town’s school problem—multi- 
plied by that of many other commu- 
nities that have allowed their school 
plants to deteriorate ai precisely the 
time when birth rates are breaking 
all-time records—adds up to a na- 
tional crisis that is difficult to ex- 
aggerate. The seriousness of the 
problem is reflected in such stark 
statistics as these: 
>» Across the US more than two- 
thirds of a million American children 
are attending less than full-day 
school sessions because of the critical 
shortages of teachers and classrooms. 
> The shortage of qualified teachers, 
already acute, is growing worse. This 
year, says the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
more than 118,000 new elementary 
school teachers are urgently needed. 
Less than half that number are be- 
ing trained. 
> Even more disturbing is the fact 
that the number of qualified teach- 
ers is shrinking at precisely the time 
when enrollments are skyrocketing. 
In 1950, US teacher-training insti- 
tutions turned out 87,000 graduates; 
by last year, the figure had dropped 
to 55,000. 
>» School enrollments, up a gigantic 
8,000,000 since 1945, will continue to 
increase by more than 1,000,000 a 
year until 1960. This is not based 
on estimates, but on birthrates com- 
piled by the US Office of Education. 
On the basis of such forecasts, the 
National Education Association fig- 
ures we must build 425,000 more 
classrooms by 1960, while replacing 
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several hundred thousand existing 
classrooms that are below the mini- 
mum standards for modern-day 
training. 

>» Even though the nation is currently 
building some 50,000 classrooms an- 
nually, the steady influx of millions 
of additional students has left our 
school building program progres- 
sively behind the demand for new 
space. 

National leaders pull no punches 
in evaluating the school crisis. Lis- 
ten, for example, to these frank 
words from Dr. William G. Carr, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Education Association: “For decades 
we have tried to get by with fewer 
buildings than we really need, until 
now we face a massive school build- 
ing deficit. Today the double impact 
of growing enrollment and twenty- 
five years of neglect is falling upon 
elementary schoolchildren. An in- 
creasing number of pupils are being 
deprived of much of the individual 
attention which is due them.” 

Or to President Eisenhower as he 
pinpointed the school crisis in his 
state of the union message to Con- 
gress last January: “Youth—our 
greatest resource—is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The na- 
tion as a whole is not preparing 
teachers or building schools fast 
enough to keep up with the increase 
in our population.” 

Of the many problems that con- 
front the American community, the 
school problem is perhaps the most 
complex. It involves sociology, eco- 
nomics, population trends and con- 
flicting viewpoints on such issues as 
taxes, federal versus local support 


Trapped between limited 
incomes and skyrocketing 
enrollment, our public schools 
face tremendous 
problems. Some enlightened 
cities have met the challenge 


squarely and successfully. 


the third of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 


and segregation. To unravel the 
problem on a national basis is, in- 
deed, well nigh impossible. For the 
school crisis is an accumulation of 
thousands of local crises involving a 
substantial number of the 64,000 
school boards that blanket the na- 
tion. None of these local problems is 
precisely identical, nor is there a 
common solution for all of them. 

The school problem, furthermore, 
has been intensifying not for years, 
but for decades. It is an astonishing 
fact that free universal education is 
comparatively new to the US. Fifty 
years ago all school-aged children 
did not attend school. Today all but 
a tiny fraction of US youngsters do. 
The result: while the nation’s total 
population has increased four times 
since 1870, our secondary school en- 
rollments have multiplied seventy 
times! 

With 34,000,000 students now 
crowded into inadequate schools— 
often forty and fifty to a classroom 
against the twenty-five to thirty 
maximum prescribed for effective 
teaching—the influx of 10,000,000 ad- 
ditional youngsters by 1960 will, 
short of* drastic action, make an 
acute situation desperate. 

You can stimulate a lively argu- 
ment among educational authorities 
over the question of whether the 
classroom shortages or the shrinking 
number of qualified teachers is to- 
day’s more urgent problem. As the 
Plainfield citizens’ group put it, “The 
examination of school buildings was 
chosen rather than the equally im- 
portant subjects of teacher capabil- 
ity or curriculum because, first and 
foremost, pupils must have class- 
room space before they can _ be 
taught.” But the intensity of either 
problem is only a matter of degree. 

For college-trained workers, 
teachers are at the bottom of the 
professional pay scale. The average 
elementary teacher draws an annual 
salary of about $3600, for high school 
instructors the average is only $3960. 
It is hardly surprising that of the 
nearly 2,000,000 men and women 
holding valid teacher certificates, 
only about 1,000,000 earn their in- 
come in classrooms. 

Estimates are that 75,000 teachers 
abandon the profession annually be- 
cause of inadequate salaries, poor 
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working conditions, excessive work- 
loads and the attraction of more lu- 
crative jobs in industry and govern- 
ment 

Another by-product of the teacher 
shortage was reported to the Con- 
National Organizations 
which met in Atlantic City last 
March to national attention 
upon the school crisis. Said one re- 


fer ence of 
focus 


port: “Excessive teacher loads, espe- 
cially among emergency 
teachers, cause discouragement, in- 
efficiency and heavy loss of potenti- 
ally able teachers to the profession. 
The more capable teachers assigned 


new and 


to resulting heavier responsibilities 
are forced in self-defense to seek the 
bette! Consequently, the 
financially less able, more crowded 


systems 
school systems are burdened with 
less capable teachers who must carry 
proportionately loads. The 
educational standards resulting from 
deterioration are 


greater 


this progressive 
and must be inferior.” 

If there is any doubt as to the role 
played by the average American 
teacher, the report had this to add: 
“The teacher is more important than 
the building, the textbook, the cur- 
riculum. The supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent—indeed the 
school board itself—are designed to 
contribute to the effective work of 
the teacher who must directly super- 
vise and inspire the process of edu- 
cation in the children and youth. Her 
temperament, her ideals, her love for 
and respect for the individuals whom 
she teaches, her training and her 
experience are vital factors. Only 
the best people in our society should 
be selected and permitted to carry 
the great responsibility of teaching 
and training the sons and daughters 
of free men and women.” 


Tuere 1s, to be sure, a bright side 
the encouraging fact 
that, as seldom before, average peo- 
ple are taking an enthusiastic inter- 
est in their schools at the local level. 
The perennial complaint of school 
administrators has been twofold: in- 
adequate funds plus public apathy. 
While it is true that the raising of 
school funds is complicated by vary- 
ing tax structures and bonded debt 
limitations throughout the states, 
American have 
swung into action to alleviate the 
school crisis. 

In many cases, constructive action 
has been originated by volunteer 
citizens’ committees, organized in re- 
cent years to represent not just in- 
terested parents, but all segments of 
a community—big and little business- 


to the crisis: 


cities 


scores ol 
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men, professional people, laborers 
and members of all religions and 
races. 

There are hundreds of heartening 
examples of the outstanding work 
done by these citizens’ groups.* In 
fast-growing Hobbs, New Mexico, a 
bustling town of 14,000, the school 
population has more than trebled 
since 1940. During the war, one of 
the community’s three old school 
buildings burned to the 
leaving school officials no choice but 


ground, 


to convene several classes behind a 
series of screens in the gymnasium. 

Though Hobbs needed new schools 
in a hurry, it was found that a bond 
limit of six per cent of the school 
district’s assessed valuation stood in 
the way of a building program. At 
this point a citizens’ group moved 
into action, prevailing upon county 
officials to property. 
The result: thousands of dollars’ 
worth of real estate, never before 
assessed, was added to the tax 
rolls and school revenues promptly 
doubled. 

With this accomplished, the citi- 
zens’ group warmed up to the big 
job ahead. It launched an energetic 
campaign with posters, broadsides, 
speeches and door-to-door visits, 
hammering home the urgency of a 
long-range construction program. 
Further results came fast. In the past 
decade, the small town of Hobbs has 
approved by overwhelming majori- 
ties eight bond issues amounting to 
almost $3,000,000. Ten modern school 
buildings have been erected, another 
is under construction, a footbail sta- 
dium has been built, additional 
buildings are now rising on a new 
forty-eight-acre high school site. 

Putting across a bond issue of the 
size necessary to rebuild a wornout 


re-assess all 


school plant is not easy in these days 
of steadily rising taxes. But many a 
small town citizens’ group has found 
that, with everyone cooperating, the 
job can be accomplished at surpris- 
ingly low cost. In Lincoln, Rhode 
Island (population 11,300) a $610,000 
high school bond referendum—de- 
feated two to one in 1950—was car- 
ried by a substantial margin last 
year, after a citizens’ group, aptly 
called the Task Force for Better 
Schools, conducted a house-to-house 
drive, assisted by every major po- 
litical, service and civic group in the 





*A wealth of helpful information ex- 
plaining how to set up and operate a 
citizens’ committee is available from the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, Two West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 





community. Total cost of conducting 
the successful campaign: only $200! 
While most citizens’ groups have 
given their chief attention to bond 
campaigns, some aid their schools in 
other ways. When Alice, Texas 
(population 16,500) became hard 
pressed for teachers recently, a vol- 
unteer committee sent questionnaires 
to the home of every student asking 
what skills parents could offer in 
broadening the school program. 


Howoreps of business and profes- 
sional people offered to describe 
their work in classrooms. Others 
agreed to discuss their travels, dis- 
play coin, stamp and antique collec- 
tions, serve as youth group leaders 
and teach music or dancing. The list 
of available skills was then assem- 
bled into a forty-page bulletin and 
given each teacher. “Several hun- 
dred new instructors were thus 
added to the teaching staff,” the 
committee later reported, “with no 
increase whatever in the payroll.” 

Another school system reported 
recently to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers that three par- 
ent volunteers have put their run- 
down library back in shape and that 
other parent volunteers handle paper 
work required for student admis- 
sions, supervise the school’s film li- 
brary, take youngsters to the zoo 
and museum and even collect milk 
money. 

A perennial school issue for neigh- 
boring small towns is consolidation 
—around which many a lively school 
battle has been waged. While con- 
solidation, despite its economies, is 
unpopular in most communities, 
some towns are saving thousands 
of dollars by the consolidation of 
school management, though not their 
schools. 

In Williams County, North Dakota 
a remarkable and highly successful 
plan has consolidated forty-two ele- 
mentary schools into one district 
under centralized management. One 
over-all administrator has been 
hired, taxes throughout the county 
have been equalized and now sup- 
plies for all schools—including every- 
thing from rulers to driveway gravel 
—is purchased in quantity at sub- 
stantial savings. All forty-two of the 
county’s elementary schools have 
been rebuilt or modernized, a central 
warehouse has been built to house 
supplies in carload quantities as well 
as extensive maintenance equipment, 
school furniture has been recondi- 
tioned throughout the county and a 
traveling maintenance crew now di- 

(see CRISIS IN OUR SCHOOLS page 47) 
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Don Engdahl, a genial 
Westerner, finds 

his greatest pleasure 
in the satisfaction of a 


hard job well done, 





Our 


new 


International 


President 


Do E. ENGpAHL’s birthday pres- 
ent was five days late this year. 
He was forty-five years old on July 
27, and on August 1 he took over as 
the thirty-eighth president of Ki- 
wanis International. 
the recent Miami convention was the 
culmination of twenty-one years of 
hard work in the Kiwanis Club of 
Spokane, the Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict and Kiwanis International. 

Our new president was attracted 
to Kiwanis by a newspaper story 
telling of the Spokane club’s health 
center just outside the city. “I’d like 
to belong to an organization which 
sponsors worthwhile projects like 
this,’ he thought upon reading the 
story. Always a man of action, Don 
followed up by talking to Ray Beil, 
a good friend, who was president of 
the Spokane club at the time. Two 
days later Ray and Ed Rowles took 
an application blank to his office. 

“I have never enjoyed anything 
as much,” says Don, recalling his in- 


His election at 


AUGUST 
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By ALFRED H. SYVERSON, 


duction and his first in Ki- 
wanis. 

Don found a suitable challenge in 
the new health center that was just 
getting under way when he joined 
the club. There was planning to be 
done and plenty of plain hard work. 
So the future president of Kiwanis 
International was given the job of 
superintending the health center 
grounds and for ten years kept a 
vigilant eye on the project as it 
grew and became famous. (The Spo- 
kane club now operates thirty-two 
homes for needy, fatherless families. 
An estimated ninety-one families 


years 


have been helped since the project 
began, and the real value of all the 










Past International Trustee 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Washington 


club’s property is now close to 
$340,000). 

In one of his first addresses before 
the club Don told of the joy he had 
found in painting and working on 
the homes, seeing the kiddies enjoy 
themselves at the health center, 
looking after his little brother and 
many other Kiwanis assignments. 
“Fun in Kiwanis” was the title of 
his talk and it has been a byword in 
the Spokane club ever since. 

Don became a trustee of the Spo- 
kane club in 1936 and in 1943 was 
elected vice-president. It was during 
his year as number two man in the 
Spokane club that Don first won 
national prominence in Kiwanis. 








World War II was at its height and 
the government money. So 
the Spokane Kiwanians launched an 
“apple War Bond sale.” The club 
twenty boxes of Wenatchee 
apples to twenty 


needed 


sent 
“jumbo delicious” 
of the largest Kiwanis clubs around 
the nation and fhe 
sponded by buying bonds. Don was a 
leader in the campaign, and when it 
over, $6,500,000 of bonds had 


The Associated Press car- 


recipients re- 


Was 
been sold 
ried almost daily stories on the 
campaign for a month 

A year later, afte: 
President of the Spokane club, Don 
headed the “Keep America—Ameri- 
in three Kiwanis 
Northwest, Montana 
The club 

this program. 


used to attract 


his election as 


can campaign 
districts—Pacifi 
and Utah-Idaho 
$13,000 


Every 


attention 


spent 

promoting 
medium was 
newspapers, radio and di- 
rect mail. But the climax came when 
a group of five Spokane Kiwanians, 
including the club orator, Ed Ryan, 
took to the road on a speaking cam- 
paign. Don was the official chauffeur 
for the which kept 150 en- 
gagements 7500 


party, 


and covered miles 


in tour states. 
During his governorship in 1947, 
Don and Lucille than 


one hundred clubs in the district and 


visited more 
made friends everywhere they went. 
Don often told a favorite story that’s 
worth noting because it reveals his 
sentimental nature and his concern 
for things spiritual. It 


was a western town where people 


seems there 


celebrated Christmas by going to 


church in an old mission. Christmas 


Eve the altar was dressed with 
candles and the Holy Child lay in 
the manger, Mary kneeling on one 
side and Joseph on the other. Early 
Christmas morning, before anyone 
else was awake, the good’ priest went 
in to his church to see that all was 
in order for the first service. 

To his horror the priest discovered 
that the Christ Child had disap- 
peared. After an unbelieving glance 
about the place, he rushed out into 
the street to give the alarm. No- 
body was around, except a tiny little 
boy who pulled a little red wagon be- 
hind him. He paced slowly, solemnly 
toward the church and the 
Father was almost on top of the boy 
before he noticed the missing Christ 
Child, carefully wrapped in a scarlet 
sweater, lying in the little wagon. 

“What.. this? How...? 
But all dread fled from 
the good man’s heart as he looked 


good 


what’s . 
and anger 
into the boy’s innocent face. 

“Tell me why you did this, my 
son.” 

“Because, Father, I prayed for a 
red wagon for Christmas. I promised 
that if I got it, I would give the 
little Lord Jesus the first So I 
did. Now I’m going to take him back 
to his Mother and say a prayer of 
thanks.” 

At every convention in the Pacific 


ride 


Northwest, even now, scores of Ki- 
wanians come up and ask Don what 
he has done with his little red wagon. 

As busy as he has been, Don has 
maintained a twenty-year perfect 
attendance record and has always 
found time to keep up his interest in 


Below, International President Don in the midst of one of his 
favorite occupations—discussing Kiwanis business 


with fellow members of the Spokane club. Left to right, B. J. 


Saad, 


membership chairman; Past President Ben Hoke; President 
Horton Herman; Don; Past Presidents Ray Penning and Pierre 
McKellar; and Secretary 


4. H. Syverson, the author of this article. 
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civic affairs. In 1944, the- Spokane 
Junior Chamber of Commerce voted 
him its distinguished service award 
as the most outstanding young man 
of the year between the 
twenty-one and thirty-five. 

One of the activities that led to 
this honor was a forty-day speaking 
campaign he and another Kiwanian, 
Elbern Daisley, conducted before 
Spokane’s PTAs, women’s clubs and 
other groups in behalf of a $3,000,000 
bond issue for the Spokane schools. 


ages of 


It was the first time in several years 
that Spokane citizens had voted fa- 
vorably on a school bond issue and 
school authorities attribute the suc- 
cessful outcome largely to the talks 
Don and Elbern gave. 

In 1945 Don was named lieutenant 


governor of Division Seven of the 


Pacific Northwest District. He had 
nine clubs under his direction and 


made many visits to each one during 
the year. 

New club building was just getting 
its postwar start then. There were 
ninety-nine clubs in the district and 
Governor Frank Taylor had pledged 
three new ones in 1945. With Don’s 
help, eight new clubs sprouted that 
year. The Don a 
disease from which he has never re- 
the new club building 


campaign gave 
covered: 
virus. 

He entered the International pic- 
ture in 1946 when he was named as 
a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards, under 
Russell B. Stevens of Healdsburg, 
California. Don’s work on this im- 
portant committee didn’t him 
from building clubs. During 1946 he 
helped District Governor Arlie G. 
Walker establish fifteen new clubs, 
including the first quadruple club 
charter presentation in Kiwanis his- 
tory. The Spokane club built these 
four clubs and on April 11, 1946, the 
four charters were presented, with 
International President Hamilton 
Holt, International Secretary O. E. 
Peterson and International Treasurer 
Jay Emerson as honored guests. 
Over 600 Kiwanians attended the 
ceremonies. 

At the Pacific Northwest District 
convention, held at Vancouver in 
1946, Don was unanimously elected 
district governor. That fall he at- 
tended the Council meeting in Chi- 
cago where each governor-elect was 
asked to pledge how many new clubs 
he would build during the year 
ahead. 

“Tll make it thirteen,” said Don 
firmly. “We're going to do a real new 
club building job next year.” 

In those days there was one new 


stop 
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club building committee for the 
United States and another for Can- 
ada. And when the Canadian new 
club building chairman asked Don 
how many clubs he would build 
north of the border, Don replied, 
“Five. That will make eighteen for 
the year.” 

Everybody smiled at the optimism 
of the ruddy young man from the 
Pacific Northwest. But the next June 
Don reported to the Chicago con- 
vention that twenty new clubs had 
already been built! And he promised 
more before the end of the year. Don 
made good on his pledge to the tune 
of sixteen more, setting a record of 
thirty-six clubs in one year—a high 
mark which hasn’t been equalled be- 
fore or since. 

In 1949, Don became chairman of 
the International Committee on New 
Club Building. Hammering away on 





the slogan “309 in 49,” he bombarded Above, the Engdahls—Don. Lucille, 
his governors with a barrage of in- Karen, George and Don, Jr. Right, Don 
spirational letters, reminders and joins his club’s painting gang 
suggestions. In self-defense, they for an afternoon’s work on one of 


the houses maintained by 


turned to and gave him an excep- v ie , . ; 
Spokane Kiwanians for needy families. 


tionally fine record. 

At Atlantic City in 1949, Don was 
elected International trustee for two 
years. Two years later, in St. Louis, 
Don was re-elected as trustee. And 
at the New York convention in 1953, 
Don was chosen treasurer. The cli- 
max came two and one-half months 
ago when Don E. Engdahl was elect- 
ed International president without 
opposition. 

Don’s parents were born in Sweden 
and settled in America as children in 
the 1890’s. They were married in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota in 1900 and 
a year or so later they moved west 
to Spokane. 








Left, Don proudly displays some 
of the handiwork turned out by his 


Read: Sciecies Seas Meee ua eas Spokane Sash and Door Company. 
J* Don worked for the firm as a boy, 


girls in the family of the future Ki- Ps rejoined it after he graduated from 
wanis president. Enoch Engdahl, <— college and today is president. 
Don’s father, was an aggressive and 
successful businessman. He organ- 
ized the Spokane Sash and Door 
Company which, in a few years, be- 
came one of the most prosperous 
mill-working concerns in the North- 
west. 

He set the pattern which Don was 
to follow, for Enoch Engdahl be- 
lieved that a citizen should take his 
part in community affairs. Don’s 
father served on the school board 
and other important local groups. 
Civic affairs in Spokane knew the 
touch of his capable hands until 1922, 
when he was killed in an automobile 
accident. 

Mr. Engdahl, Sr. also instilled in 
his children the habit of hard work. 
When Don was nine years old he 

(see PRESIDENT ENGDAHL page 46) 
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The control of rabies is a 
community problem. It can 
only be solved by determined 
civie leadership 


and public understanding. 





W hat 
you 
ought 
to know 
about 


ar-old Chicago dentist, had a 
few minutes before Mrs. O’Brien 
was due for her appointment. Glanc- 
ing out the window, Dr. Carroll saw 
her struggling with a dog. It was 
savagely chewing her hands so he 
rushed outside to help. Dr. Carroll 
distracted the crazed animal and was 
bitten himself before he was able to 
throw it through the open door of 
his office. 

The dog made a shambles of his 
y, : furniture and equipment before a 
? : policeman could shoot the raging 
animal. Its head was cut off for pub- 
rr K/ lic officers to examine. The verdict: 
rabies. 
S \ ad Just a few days later another mad 
\ dog chewed fourteen Chicagoans in 


| De R. J. Carrow, thirty-six- 
ye 


By 
MARGARET B. KRIEG 
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a two-block stretch of business dis- 
trict. 

And in Houston, Texas, officials 
found rabies in eighty-three of the 
250 dogs that were tested. Louis- 
ville, Birmingham, Los Angeles, In- 
dianapolis and Gary, Indiana have 
also had outbreaks. 

These incidents are surface indi- 
cations of the nationwide rabies 
menace which touches—or at least 
threatens—every community, large 
and small. 

“Some 40,000 people are [now ] tak- 
ing Pasteur treatments,” says Dr. 
James H. Steele of the US Public 
Health Service’s Communicable Dis- 
ease Center in Atlanta, Georgia. 
“Conservative estimates show some 
600,000 persons bitten by rabid dogs 
each year in this country. There are 
12,000 dog and 1000 cattle fatalities 
due to rabies, a loss of well over 
$1,000,000 in domestic animals and of 
at least $5,000,000 in medical ex- 
pense.” 

“There are no statistics to measure 
the suspense, anxiety and mental 
agony of the hundreds of thousands 
of persons who are exposed yearly 
through dog bites,” observed another 
authority, Dr. L. M. Graves of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

A Midwestern city was shocked by 
the tragic case of a two-year-old boy 
who was nipped by a small stray 
dog. The wound received local treat- 
ment only and it healed very quick- 
ly. But six weeks later the child 
developed a high temperature, was 
restless and seemed to be coming 
down with something. His mother 
called a doctor, who sent the two- 
year-old to the hospital for observa- 
tion. 

When the child’s throat became 
paralyzed and the other diseases 
were ruled out, the dreadful truth 
was apparent. For a few days the 
boy was shaken by agonizing con- 
vulsions and tortured by thirst. He 
died, mercifully, soon afterward. 

Children are particularly suscepti- 
ble to rabies because they are 
usually bitten on the face, head or 
neck. Since the virus of rabies travels 
along nerve pathways to the brain, 
such wounds have short incubation 
periods. And the shorter the incuba- 
tion period, the less time there is for 
antirabies vaccine to build up pro- 
tective antibodies. (Full immunity 
isn’t attained until about thirty days 
after the first shot.) The average in- 
cubation period for adults is sixty 
days, although it can run as long as 
a year or as little as ten days. 

Way back in 500 B.C. rabies, or 
hydrophobia, was first recognized. A 
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century later, Aristotle pointed out 
its identity in animals and in 1804 
the saliva of rabid dogs was proved 
to be the infective agent. In 1885, 
Pasteur discovered the multiple in- 
jection method of treatment which is 
still being used throughout the 
world. Most important of all: After 
2500 years, there is still no cure for 
rabies. Once contracted, it is invari- 
ably fatal unless vaccine is given in 
time. It is a most horrible way to die. 

Though rabies is one hundred per 
cent fatal, it is also one hundred per 
cent preventable. Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden were first invaded by 
rabies early in the 1800’s, but the 
disease was brought under control 
and hasn’t been seen since 1876. Ra- 
bies has also been eradicated in the 
Canal Zone, Panama, Great Britain, 
Ireland and Holland, Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have been 
successful in keeping free of it, al- 
though the disease can occur any- 
where in the world from the Arctic 
to the tropics. The incidence in Eu- 
rope remains low. But Russia, Po- 
land and the Balkans have a more 


difficult time controlling rabies due 
to its prevalance among wolves and 
wild dogs. 

Dr. Ernest S. Tierkel, government 


rabies expert, says that “The bite of 
infected dogs accounts for ninety per 
cent of the human rabies cases in 
this country. The disease is most 
often found in dogs, foxes, skunks, 
wolves and coyotes, and these spe- 
cies are responsible for its persistent 
spread. Rats seldom carry the dis- 
sease, but insect-eating bats were 
reported rabid last year after attack- 
ing a woman in Pennsylvania and 
a boy in Florida. Vampire bats in 
Mexico and Central America have 
long been known as carriers.” 

Rabies cannot be caught by in- 
advertently eating the meat of a 
rabid animal, drinking its milk or 
being bitten by its fleas. But people 
have contracted rabies without being 
bitten when infected saliva has 
reached nerve tissue through fresh 
cuts or scratches. Such cases are 
very rare, however. 

The disease can occur the year 
around, though the peak is reached 
in late winter or early spring—not 
during the so-called “dog days” of 
summer, as commonly supposed. 

Rabies symptoms are not always 
obvious in dogs. During the early 
stages, the animal may look per- 
fectly normal to the untrained eye. 
He may actually seem more friendly 


United Press photos 





Dr. James H. Steele, second from right, director of the 

US Public Health Service’s Communicable Disease Center, listens as 
Dr. Herman Bundesen, right, director of the Chicago Board of 

Health, explains Chicago’s critical rabies problem. Second from left 


is Dr. Ernest Tierkel, rabies research 


head at the Communicable 


Disease Center, located in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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or affectionate than usual, but his 
nervous irritability will suddenly 
appear. When he is picked up he is 
likely to bite savagely. In “dumb 
rabies,” paralysis of the jaw may 
give a “bone-in-the-throat” appear- 
ance and persons may be infected 
by putting their hands in the ani- 
mal’s mouth. 

It is very difficult, especially where 
small children are concerned, to de- 
termine the extent of exposure to 
rabies and to make the right deci- 
sion regarding Pasteur treatment, 
which involves a series of from four- 
teen to twenty-eight injections. The 
latest controlled study, conducted in 
Texas from 1949 through 1952, shows 
reactions ranging from temporary 
paralysis to death in an average of 
one out of every 529 persons receiv- 
ing the treatments. II] effects are 
caused by an allergic reaction to the 
ground-up rabbits brains in the vac- 


cine. Nevertheless, authorities rec- 
ommend immediate Pasteur treat- 
ment whenever anyone is bitten by a 
warm-blooded animal that escapes 
and cannot be watched at least ten 
days. 

The new avianized, chick-embryo 
vaccine for dogs does not contain 
this irritant and entails none of the 
risk for dogs that Pasteur treat- 
ments do for humans. Nevertheless 
only 4,000,000 of the estimated 22,- 
900,000 dogs in the United States 
were vaccinated against rabies last 
year! And this despite the fact that 
mass dog inoculation has been dem- 
onstrated as a practical method of 
controlling rabies outbreaks in a 
dozen or more major cities of the 
United States. 

Fewer than five per cent of the 
3090 counties in the United States 
have adequate rabies control pro- 
grams. This is largely due to the 





This pup has just been given a preventive injection against 

rabies and rewards the veterinarian with a kiss. Now the little animal 
can safely be adopted as a pet—without fear. Last year, 

only 4,000,000 of 22,900,000 dogs in the US received vaccinations. 
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pressures exerted by misinformed or 
overly sentimental individuals who 
block vitally needed legislation. 

Here are the American Medical 
Association’s suggestions for rabies 
control on the community level: 
> Annual mass immunization of all 
owned dogs. Best done in a two- 
week period with free clinics avail- 
able. 
> Impounding and elimination of all 
stray dogs. Requires a local pound 
or humane -shelter, trained dog 
wardens. 
>» Registration or licensing of all 
dogs. If properly enforced, this serves 
to defray rabies control expenses, 
assures a reasonably accurate dog 
census and places responsibility of 
dog control upon dog owners. 
> Quarantine all dogs when first 
rabies case is reported. Dogs should 
be confined to house, securely en- 
closed yard or on a leash at all times 
when rabies is present. Violators 
should be fined heavily. 
> Observation of exposed animals 
and “biters.” Biting dogs and sus- 
pected rabid animals should be im- 
pounded at least ten days. Dogs 
known to have been exposed should 
be observed six months or destroyed. 
> Excess wildlife should be reduced. 
Countrywide trapping programs are 
necessary when there are rabies out- 
breaks in foxes, et cetera. 

» Appropriations for national re- 
search and control projects should 
be increased. There is a desperate 
need for an improved antirabies 
treatment for humans, as well as 
better enforcement of interstate ra- 
bies control measures. The appropri- 
ation last year was only $35,000 for 
fighting this dread disease. 

> Public education to insure coopera- 
tion. Authorities say there is no 
disease about which the public is 
more misinformed. Superstitions, 
prejudices and popular misconcep- 
tions must be dispelled. Church, 
school, civic and service clubs such 
as Kiwanis can help rid their com- 
munities of rabies by undertaking an 
educational campaign as a first step. 
Materials can be obtained from local 
or state health departments or from 
the Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

A sound filmstrip, “The Fight 
Against Rabies,” may be had from 
the CDC at Atlanta by paying return 
postage and insurance costs. Lederle 
Laboratories, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York puts out an 
excellent booklet on rabies which 
has been distributed in rabies-free 
Vermont and elsewhere at the time 
of dog licensing. THE END 
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O™ MORNING in 1808 the insistent 
clanging of a bell shattered the 
rustic serenity of the village of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. Distracted from 
their daily routines, villagers stepped 
outside their doors and women 
peered curiously from behind cur- 
tained windows. They were aston- 
ished to see a tiny parade making 
its way down the main street toward 
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the public square. In the procession 
trotted two shaggy sheep of an un- 
familiar breed. Shooing them along, 
while vigorously pounding an old 
bell with a piece of iron, stalked a 
large, well-dressed man. 

“It’s Elkanah Watson!” exclaimed 
one of the villagers. “Wonder what 
he’s up to now?” 

Within a few minutes almost the 
entire population of Pittsfield and 
nearby farms were scurrying to the 
village green and peppering Mr. 
Watson, gentleman farmer and wool- 
en mill owner, with a variety of 
questions. “Where’d you get them 
sheep?” “What kind are they?” 
“Goin’ to hold an auction, Elkanah?” 
“What were you banging that bell 
for?” 

Elkanah Watson raised his hand 
for silence. “The bell was merely to 
attract your attention,” he said. 
“These are Merino sheep and they’re 
not for sale, but they are the kind 
of livestock you ought to raise. They 
yield the finest wool and that’s what 
I want for my mills. Look them over 
carefully and Ill answer any ques- 
tions you may want to ask.” 

Although he didn’t know it Elkanah 


Every fall, county 
fairs sprout just like 
mushrooms after 

a rainstorm, providing 
fun and education for 
millions of 


farm and city folks. 


arted Something! 


By 
FRANK L. 
REMINGTON 


Watson that day almost 150 years 
ago laid the foundation for what is 
now an American institution — the 
state and county agricultural fair. 
His impromptu exhibition stirred up 
so much interest that Watson organ- 
ized the Berkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety. Several years’ later this group 
sponsored the first real American 
fair. 

Fairs, of course, did not originate 











with Watson. He and those that fol- 
lowed him merely improved on an 
idea that is almost as old as history. 
As long ago as 1000 B.C. a big fair 
was held in Mecca, a city in Arabia. 
Greece, Rome, northern Europe, and 
the British Isles also staged impres- 
sive fairs centuries ago. 

Old Elkanah wouldn’t recognize 
the kaleidoscopic that 
makes a modern fair; its varied dis- 
plays, its raucous midway and pretty 


panorama 


gals in flimsy nothings, and its race 
track, fireworks displays, huge build- 
ings and other twentieth century 
innovations. Going to a fair today is 
a liberal education in many fields. 

Once someone asked Mr. Watson 
to give his formula for a successful 
fair. “Democracy,” he answered, “is 
the most important factor to keep 
in mind. Always see to it that no one 
is forgotten.” That axiom remains 
fundamental with modern fair man- 
agers and promoters who “pack ’em 
in.” Kiddies go for cotton candy and 
rides on the merry-go-round. Moth- 
er wants to see what’s doing in the 
preserved food and sewing exhibits. 
Father time inspecting 
the livestock and farming exhibits. 
About 85,000,000 people of all ages 
enjoy the distinctive smells and 
gaudy lights at the some 2500 state 
and county fairs in the nation’s spot- 
light each year from July through 
October. 

Most fair-goers develop mammoth 
appetites. Imagine a stack of 510,000 
hot dogs and 270,000 hamburgers. 
That's what visitors to the Texas 
state fair stow away—washing it 
down with 3,200,000 cold drinks. The 
over-indulgent relieve their aching 
tummys with bicarbonate of soda 
dispensed at strategically located 
booths. These first aid stations min- 
ister to the casualties of a host of 
visitors. At a recent fair in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, medical attendants 
even treated ten persons for monkey 
bites! 

By far the greatest number of 
mishaps involve children, especially 
those who tearfully report: “I’m 
lost.” The problem of restoring miss- 
ing moppets to frantic parents 


loses no 
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launched a Los Angeles father into 
a unique career. Mr. H. R. Harper 
is probably the world’s only profes- 
sional “lost kid finder.” He performs 
this service at fairs the country over. 
In the course of twenty-three years 
he has rounded up some 75,000 tru- 
ant tots—as many as 253 in a single 
afternoon. 

Harper, who originated the idea 
after his own youngsters got lost, 
drives a midget auto slowly up and 
down the midways and through ex- 
hibition halls, keeping a sharp eye 
out for bewildered and wailing ju- 
veniles. His equipment includes a 
loud speaker for paging parents, a 
two-way radio phone connected with 
fair headquarters, toys, balls and 
lollipops to keep rescued kids happy 
until reclaimed by their parents. 

Dissemination of agricultural 
know-how is still the main 
purpose, and it’s good old American 
competition that sparks much of the 
interest. Farmers exhibit their live- 
stock and produce in competition 
with neighbors. Women vie for prizes 
in sewing and culinary skills. Boys 
and girls of the 4-H Clubs and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America show their 
fat hogs and garden vegetables. Win- 
ners gain not only great personal 
satisfaction but also pocket a sizable 
chunk of cash. The premium and 
award pot at the California state fair, 
for instance, totals $233,000. 

Friendly competition, runs the 
gamut from balloon-blowing, 
greased-pig catching and rope-skip- 


fair’s 





ping for the kids to table-setting 
cross-cut sawing and corn-husking 
for the oldsters. Perhaps the most 
singular contest is the annual Jump- 
ing Frog Jubilee held at the Cal- 
averas County Fair in California. 
The event is based on Mark Twain’s 
popular yarn about Jim Smiley and 
his frog, Dan’l. Smiley, so the legend 
goes, would match Dan’l against any 
frog in a jumping contest and Dan’] 
of course, always won. To win a 
forty dollar bet, a stranger one day 
loaded Dan’l with buckshot so he 
couldn’t jump. Today, the highlight 
of the fair is a restaging of the con- 
test with frogs from as far away as 
Louisiana, New York and Canada 
vying for honors. 

Another contest at the Calaveras 
fair features a water-throwing bout 
between the volunteer fire depart- 
ments of two neighboring commu- 
nities. Each operates a century-old 
hand-drawn and hand-pumped fire 
engine. Fire chiefs of other towns act 
as judges. Cash awards enrich the 
coffers of both companies with the 
winning team taking the lion’s share. 

The Central Wyoming fair’s rodeo 
recently sponsored a _ ticket-selling 
contest between the Casper Rotary 
Club and the local Kiwanis group 
with a percentage of the proceeds 
going to each club’s favorite project. 
The Kiwanians won and not only 
became honored guests at the Ro- 
tary’s noon luncheon but added a 
sizable sum to their milk fund. 


Thrill seekers at the fair can 


# 
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From Delaware to Oregon, wherever the tent stakes are placed, junior- 
sized fair-goers eat mountains of smooth, fluffy floss candy. To many 
kids, the fair is comparable to Christmas as a long-awaited holiday. 
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The race track, with its excited throngs, its bright colors, its ever- 
lasting human interest and its exalted feature events, is sure to be a 
popular attraction at any county fair. Right, a proud cattleman leads 
his well-groomed steer toward what he hopes will be a first prize ribbon. 


watch “frightening feats at dizzy 
heights” and for laughs there’s al- 
ways “howling hilarity by masters of 
mirth.” The bigger fairs usually fea- 
ture top talent from Hollywood and 
Broadway. On the flag-bedecked and 
neon-lighted midway glib-tongued 
barkers entice strollers to all man- 
ner of “stupendous spectacles,” and 
the race track is always popular 
with its long lines at the pari-mutuel 
windows. 

The fair never lacks for excitement 
or surprises. Last year a woman 
pushed through the turnstile of the 
Los Angeles County fair at Pomona, 
California when a uniformed attend- 
ant grabbed her arm and hustled her 
to a platform full of smiling officials. 
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“You’re the one-millionth visitor at 
the fair this season,” one of then 
announced, while a host of newsmen 
clicked their cameras. The abashed 
lady was escorted around the grounds 
as “guest of the day” and received 
a shower of gifts ranging from a case 
of cooking sauce to a new kitchen 
range. 

There’s no telling what you'll see 
at the fair. There are painting exhi- 
bits whére art lovers can admire 
the works of the old masters or try 
to interpret the abstract creations of 
more modern canvas daubers. There 
are hobby shows where would-be 
collectors pick up pointers on saving 
everything from stamps and whale 
hairs to cuff links and lost golf balls. 


There are fascinating exhibits rang- 
ing from replicas of Mrs. Eisenhow- 
er’s inauguration jewelry to a maca- 
bre display of shrunken heads from 
the wilds of Ecuador. 

In recent years, manufacturers 
have gotten into the act by staging 
large exhibits of automobiles, tele- 
visions, kitchen equipment and farm 
machinery. Even stock brokers set 
up shop at the: modern fair. One 
purveyor consummated a_ $30,000 
stock deal and not only reaped a fat 
commission but a steady customer 
to boot. 

Today, these yearly shindigs range 
in size from those like the Walworth 
County fair in Elkhorn; Wisconsin, 
which draws about 10,000 to 15,000 
persons, to the Texas state fair in 
Dallas, which attracts almost 2,500,- 
000. About 
draw 200,000 or more people. Often 


sixty to seventy fairs 
the city folks in attendance outnum- 
ber their country cousins and many 
fairgrounds are permanent installa- 
tions worth millions of dollars. The 
Texas state fair, for example, has a 
plant value of $35,000,000. 

Usually the big show runs any- 
where from several days to several 
When it’s all over, Mother, 
Dad and the small fry wistfully de- 
part, each with a hatful of happy 
memories and a stock of practical 


weeks. 


knowledge. Already they are antici- 
pating next 
gala event which one man, two sheep 


. | 


year’s version of the 
and a clanging bell inaugurated a 


century and a half ago, THE END 
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NORTH CENTRAL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON arranged a 
Fourth of July patriotic parade for residents of a 
crippled children’s camp that the club sponsors. The 
paraders, all victims of cerebral palsy or polio, wore 
red, white and blue newspaper hats and had stream- 
ers of patriotic colors tied to their wheelchairs and 
crutches. 

Music was supplied by the camp’s kitchen band. 
Pans and pan lids were played by the children who 
were able to walk unaided. After the band, came the 
kids on crutches, then the wheelchair campers. All 
the paraders got prizes from the North Central club, 
and Kiwanians and their families spent the whole 
day with the kids. 

SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA maintains a park 
railway called Kiwaniroad, Inc., which has collected 
more than 50,000 fares. 

HOLCOMB, MISSOURI bought lights for the Little 
League baseball park. The lights cost $2800, which 
the club raised by selling advertising space on the 
ball park fence. 

EASTLAKE-OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA distributed 2000 
banners urging church attendance. Given to stores, 
shops, churches, the banners said, “Please attend 
church Easter Sunday....” 

BARTOW, FLORIDA arranged for new doors to be built 
and installed at a local Air Force school. 


Shown here under construction are a pair of cabins being 
built by the Angeles Mesa, Los Angeles club for local YMCA 
boys. The cabins, built in a camp on nearby Lake Arrowhead, 
required two week ends to complete. The wives of the Ki- 
wanians stayed at a nearby hotel, and helped with the job. 
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McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA contributed $1300 to a 
hospital for the purchase of an iron lung. The club 
raised the money by sponsoring a circus. 

ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC bought eight new 
propane gas stoves for local health camps, which are 
for children whose families are either tubercular or 


predisposed to tuberculosis. These health camps 
have received $26,812 from the St. Lawrence Ki- 
wanians. The money has been used for the building 
of dormitories, counselors’ huts, a small hospital 
and part of a chapel. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII contributed more than $2400 in 
the past year to a local police activity league. 

POMONA, CALIFORNIA built a wading pool at a cost of 
$2500 in the city park. 

WARRENDALE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN held an outing 
for 350 local Boy Scouts. The boys were instructed 
in fly and bait casting, archery, dog training, small- 
bore rifle shooting and nature studies. The club 
provided 1200 bottles of milk, several rounds of 
ammunition and a movie projector. 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA co-sponsored a horse show, rais- 
ing about $1000 for the club’s plans to build new 
tennis courts and a swimming pool for the city. 

WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA contributed $1500 toward 
the construction of a caretaker’s cottage at a Boy 
Scout camp. 


Inspired by a story in the October, 1953 issue of ‘The Ki- 
wanis Magazine.” which told of the work done for cerebral 
palsied children by the Seattle clubs, Kiwanis in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana gave $3000 for the equipping of a new 
C. P. center. Below, members examine some of the toys. 
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For four years the young man behind the counter has been 
a full-time project of the Rossville, Georgia club (See be- 
low.) In 1950 he was paralyzed from the neck down in a 
swimming mishap. Rossville Kiwanians gave him the store. 


ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA helped an_ eighteen-year-old 
cripple establish his own grocery store. (See picture 
above.) Rossville Kiwanians “adopted” the youth 
a few months after a swimming accident which 
paralyzed him in both legs and lower part of his 
body and limited the use of his arms and hands. 
They raised $8000 for him, underwriting the cost of 
the grocery stock and helping the boy’s father build 
the store. Kiwanian Vic Edgman taught the boy 
some of the rudiments of merchandising and con- 
tinued the instructions for several months. After 
the store opened, club members visited it for a 
“housewarming” to see if there were any odds and 
ends the youthful proprietor needed. 

For more than a year after the accident in 1950 
Kiwanians provided a nurse to give the boy daily 
care. 

“This grocery store is the greatest thing I could 
hope for,” said young Virgil Johnson. “I’m going to 
make a success of it—you just watch me!” 

KELOWNA, BRITISH COLUMBIA built an iron lung in 
a member’s workshop and presented it to a hospital. 
The Kiwanians spent $475 and nearly 500 hours on 
the iron lung. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO staged a talent show that raised 
$1185 for boys’ and girls’ activities. 

KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, NEW YORK took 2000 orphans 
to the circus. The club also arranged for six circus 
clowns to visit a children’s hospital and perform for 
crippled kids and other bedridden patients. The 
Kiwanians provided ice cream and cake as part of 
the party. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO staged a thousand- 
dollar fireworks show. It earned $1500 for the club’s 
underprivileged child fund. 

GRAY, MAINE arranged financial assistance for needy 
high school pupils who wanted to join a class trip to 
Washington, D. C. 

PALESTINE, TEXAS bought and installed twenty-five 
candy and gum machines. Proceeds go into the club’s 
underprivileged child fund. 

LONDON, ONTARIO bought a ceiling projector and 
microfilm books for a children’s hospital. The pro- 
jector casts images of books on the ceiling for those 
children who cannot hold a book and read normally. 
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For several years the Ravenswood, Chicago club has been 
showing movies at a home for boys every Friday night. Re- 
freshments are added once a month. The club also donated 
hobby shop equipment. Kiwanis wives sew for the boys. 


WENATCHEE, MOSES LAKE, OTHELLO and EPHRATA, 
WASHINGTON sponsored a conservation demonstra- 
tion for persons interested in the Columbia River 
Basin. Honoring those who conserve national re- 
sources, the clubs provided working exhibitions of 
the latest equipment for cutting, raking, baling hay 
and planting crops. Also demonstrated were meth- 
ods of soil conservation for the hundreds of farmers, 
business people and others who attended. A high- 
light of the program was the presentation of a regis- 
tered Jersey calf to a farm boy living in the basin 
area. 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA bought a power-driven band saw 
for a boys’ club. 

PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS raised $1500 for its underpriv- 
ileged child fund and other projects by sponsoring 
two performances of a circus. 





To raise funds, the Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas club sold ties. 














More than 8000 persons attended the flower show staged by 
the Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
paper called it a “tremendous civic service.” The show was 
went work. 


A news- 


a financial success and proceeds for youth 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored a state-wide gladi- 
olus show. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA sponsored a craftsroom for teen- 
agers during the summer months. 

WILLSBORO AND ESSEX, NEW YORK produced a two- 
day sports extravaganza that netted $1000 for the 
club’s youth fund and other community projects. 
(See pictures below.) Called “Ki-Week End,” the 
big show included a bathing beauty contest, obstacle 
jeep race, tug of war, deep-sea diving exhibition, 
log rolling contest, pillow fight on water, rides on an 
amphibious duck and doll and bicycle decoration 
contests. The events were divided between two 
places—the Willsboro race track and the Sherwood 
Inn dock at Essex on Lake Champlain. Local firms 
donated more than $300 in prizes to the club, plus 
much equipment. All in all, the thousands of people 
who attended “Ki-Week End” events liked them so 
much that the Willsboro-Essex Kiwanians plan to 
present the sports show every year. 


Radio and TV were popular choices of boys at the Somerset, 
Kentucky club’s annual vocational guidance conference. 
Above, they are shown behind the scenes in a radio studio. 
Many boys listed radio and TV as first choices for careers. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN supplied colored slides 
of medical specimens to students of medicine at the 
University of Saskatchewan. The Saskatoon Kiwan- 
ians have spent more than $5000 on this project. 

RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA installed swings in 
local playgrounds. 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH arranged for a six-year-old child 
stricken with bone disease to be hospitalized. 

UNIVERSITY AREA, AUSTIN, TEXAS stages entertain- 
ment carnivals each year for rehabilitated patients 
at the state hospital. The club also provides guidance 
services for patients about to be released, and each 
Christmas the inmates receive gifts and decorations 
from the Kiwanians. As a special gift this year, the 
University Area club gave a television set to the 
hospital. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA maintains playground equip- 
ment at a day nursery. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON helped finance the trip of a 
high school choir to a music festival in another city. 


There was lots of water fun during “Ki-Week End.” (See above.) 
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When the local chapter of the American Red Cross erected 
a new building, the Kiwanis Club of Silver Spring, Maryland 
donated twenty evergreen shrubs for the building’s land- 
scape. Above, the Silver Spring Kiwanians plant shrubs. 





In connection with a national “cleanest town” contest, mem- 
bers of the Dearborn, Michigan club worked vigorously dur- 
ing a “Make Dearborn First” drive. Here the town’s mayor, 
Orville Hubbard, right, helps Kiwanians clean a vacant lot. 





Don Houston is a cerebral palsy victim who cannot coordinate 
his hands properly. When a speech therapist who was work- 
ing with Don told the Salina, Kansas club that the boy needed 
a job, Kiwanians got him a newsstand. Today he is making 
a success of it and is more self-reliant than ever before. 
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ADDISON, MICHIGAN provided two-week vacations-on 
farms in the Addison area for thirty child patients 
of a Detroit clinic. The club chartered a bus to make 
the 160-mile round trip and included in the holiday 
kids from seven to sixteen and from all races and 
religions. Most of the youngsters were paralytics, 
spastics or victims of polio. The vacation program 
included a Sunday school picnic, swimming party, 
horse show, rides at a dude ranch and a day at a 
yacht club. 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO added 120 square 
feet of land to the club’s youth camp. The Kiwanians 
also replanted twelve large trees in the camp and 
repaired and painted buildings and rowboats. 

GLENSHAW, PENNSYLVANIA built a shelter at the club’s 
picnic grounds. 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS gave an elevator shoe to a girl with 
a shortened limb. 

HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND gave tro- 
phies, medals and certificates to winners of a sports 
contest for youngsters. 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO bought a glider, com- 
plete with cushions, for a youth who is suffering 
from a rare blood disease. The boy’s physician told 
him to get all the sunshine and exercise he could. 
The glider will enable him to get cutside. 

HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA helped inoculate children 
against infantile paralysis. 

NORTH TOWN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
show every year to raise money for its youth work. 
This year the show grossed $6173. 

LANSING, IOWA sponsored the town’s annual fish day 
celebration. The club served 2300 pounds of catfish 
and gave a Shetland pony to a child. 

SALAMANCA, NEW YORK advertised its annual “Grid- 
iron Minstrels” with a street exhibition of the circus 
wagon shown below. Kiwanian Ned Fenton, Jr., who 
built the wagon, had a hard time finding a calliope 
for it. After a long search, Ned finally learned that 
someone in Dallas, Texas was selling a forty-three 
whistle calliope that was operated both manually 
and automatically. Ned immediately sent his check 
and drove down to Dallas to bring the massive 
musical instrument home. It and the wagon proved 
a real boost to the club’s “Gridiron Minstrels.” 
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Ned Fenton, Jr., past lieutenant governor in the New York 
District, stands in front of the circus wagon he designed 
and had built to publicize the Salamanca, New York club’s 
annual gridiron minstrel show. Kiwanian Ned searched long 
and far before he found a suitable steam piano. (See above.) 








GARY, INDIANA held a letter-writing contest among 
club members to get a good definition of an under- 
privileged child. First prize, a turkey, went to Dr. 
Philip Franklin for this letter: 

“As I see it, an underprivileged child is one who 
is in some way deprived of the opportunity to enjoy 
to its fullest his proud American heritage. 

“In some children, this deprivation results from 
physical or mental defects present at birth. Others 
may suffer as a result of injury or crippling diseases. 
Still others are injured as a result of the death, 
desertion, drunkenness or general misbehavior of 
one or both parents Some are the victims of simple 
strangulating poverty, yet others are equally starved, 
even though surrounded by the trappings of wealth 
and high social position—starved for love. 

“You will perhaps note from the above that all 
these circumstances have one thing in common; they 
all represent something done to the child, either as 
an Act of God or as the product of someone’s in- 
ability or stupidity. In no case does the child have 
the power either to prevent or to solve his dilemma; 
for the most part, he cannot even comprehend it. 
It is this one fact that is both the hallmark and the 
special tragedy of underprivilege: A child is struck 
down, by no fault of his own, with no chance to 
defend himself, never knowing whence the blow fell, 
never understanding why it had to fall at all. 

‘Those of us who have not been so stricken could 
undertake no finer task than to correct and to pre- 
vent this special tragedy of children.” 

CHAPMANVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA chopped trees down 
and cleared some land for a recreation center. When 
completed, the site will include a football field, play- 
ground, wading pool and concession stand. 

FORT DODGE, TOWA gave pen-and-pencil awards to 
1-H Club boys who participated in the club’s cattle- 


feeding project. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI contributed $5000 to a children’s 
hospital for the fifth consecutive year. 

JESUP, GEORGIA bought a television set for a young 
polio victim. 











Most visitors to Victoria, British Columbia make the trip by 
ferry, and for many years service clubs had their individual 
signs at the Victoria docks. These were often overlooked, 
however, until Past President Cec Annett of the Oak Bay, 
Victoria club got the idea for this attractive multiple sign. 


SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO gave its community a $125,000 
youth center. The Kiwanians broke ground in 
September 1949 and completed the building last 
December after 24,600 hours of labor by club mem- 
bers. To raise money for the project, the South 
Euclid club organized a number of profitable ac- 
tivities. The chief money makers: an annual ox 
roast and white-elephant sale. Features of the new 
building are a soda bar, a kitchen, a fireplace lounge 
and a large hall that can be used for meetings or 
dances. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA presented a program 
of professional entertainment for disabled service- 
men and returned prisoners of war from Korea who 
are hospitalized. 

IDABEL, OKLAHOMA bought an electric scoreboard for 
the high school athletic field. 





The Kiwanis Club of Freeport, Hlinois combined pets and hobbies to provide an interesting day of fun and competition 
for Freeport’s youngsters. Eighty-eight pets were entered, including dogs, cats, rabbits and even a pony. Numbered among 
the 140 hobbies represented in the display were doll, model ship, airplane and automobile making; china and glass 
figurine collecting; and water color painting. Children flocked to the show, and forty-two hobbyists won prizes. 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA contributed nearly $2000 to- 
ward the construction of a new children’s hospital. 
Of the donation, $1319 came from the club’s gumball 
machines and $644 was raised at a high school bas- 
ketball tournament. 

NORTHSIDE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA took about ninety- 
one kids to the club’s annual Havalanta Games at 
Havana, Cuba. The games, which last five days, in- 
clude baseball and a variety of swimming contests. 
Sight-seeing trips and pleasure swimming also dot 
the schedule. Seventy-five parents accompanied the 
Kiwanians on the trip, which is made by rail and 
water. Included in this year’s troupe were two 
swimming coaches, a baseball mentor and two chap- 
erones for the girls. 

WEST FRANKFORT, ILLINOIS sent a sheep-shearing 
team of three 4-H boys to the state fair. One of the 
boys finished first in the individual championship 
class. The club also sponsored a conservation clinic 
for local farmers. 

ELIZABETH TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA bought pla- 
cards bearing the Ten Commandments for every 
classroom in the township. 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA presented a portable iron lung 
to the local chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA earned $117 at its annual pancake 
day. The Kiwanians hold the feast in a popular res- 
taurant owned by a member of the club. Norman 
merchants donate the food, and club members take 
two-hour shifts as waiters. The charge is one dollar 
for all the pancakes a person can eat, with bacon 
and coffee. Counting the proceeds made from last 
year’s pancake day, the Norman Kiwanians now 
have more than $2000 with which to go ahead with 
plans for a new youth center for the city. 

FRANKLIN, NEW JERSEY took forty-five blind children 
on a tour of a fairy tale structure called “Ginger- 
bread Castle,” where they heard detailed descrip- 
tions of the castle’s fairyland exhibits and “saw” 
many of them through their sensitive fingers. 

After their trip through the castle, the kids were 
taken to a nearby farm where they listened to de- 
scriptions of the barnyard and farm houses and 
duties of the farmer. The high point of the farm 
tour for many of the children was that they petted 
a Cow. 

COVINGTON, OHIO enabled a two-year-old child to 
receive treatment for a fractured clavical. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA financed the trip of 
a blind war veteran to a convention of sightless vets 
in Philadelphia. 

DONELSON, TENNESSEE gave money, 
equipment to a school for the blind. 

HOLLY, MICHIGAN holds two major charity projects 
each year—a variety show in October and a special 
newspaper sale in December. In an editorial titled 
“Fools Walk in and Become Angels to Holly’s 
Needy...,” the Holly newspaper commented that 
Kiwanis is one of the few organized groups that 
“devote much time or energy to being good neigh- 
bors.” Speaking of Holly Kiwanians’ contributions 
to the needy, the editorial said, “We seem to have 
lost the grace of charity. Time is so precious we 
have little or none left over for the other fellow. 
Kiwanians are really not much different from the 
rest of us, but, inspired by the leadership of good 
men, they take the time to be generous and helpful 
in a way that puts many of us to shame.” THE END 
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Key Club Roundup 


BLIND KEY CLUB A “first” was scored in the Pennsyl- 
vania District recently when a Key Club was organized 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children 
in Pittsburgh. Although there are two other Key Clubs 
for handicapped youths (Ohio State School for the 
Deaf at Columbus and Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf at Baton Rouge, this is the first Key Club to be 
established in a school for the blind. It was co-sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Oakland and Brentwood, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The charter night was an elaborate affair, with R. 
Warren Graffam, Kiwanis International treasurer, and 
Thomas L. Jones, past governor of the Pennsylvania 
Kiwanis District, heading the list of speakers. 











SPOTLIGHT ON SUBVERSIVES Key Clubbers of Miami 
Technical High School, Miami, Florida, sponsored an 
essay contest on this subject: “Ways and Means of Com- 
batting Un-American Activities in Our High Schools 
Today.” First prize was $25; second, $15; third, $10. 
There were eighty entries. English teachers cooperated 
by permitting pupils to get class credit for their essays. 
The contest was announced at an assembly where the 
youngsters also heard a talk by a repatriated Korean 
war prisoner. 


LOWDOWN ON THE SERVICES The Tecumseh, Nebraska 
club helped its members get first-hand information 


about all branches of the armed forces. At one meeting 
the boys heard from the chairman of the local Selective 
Service board. Recruiters from the Army and Navy 
spoke at another session, and representatives of the 
Marine Corps addressed a third in the series of meetings. 
The Tecumseh Key Clubbers invited their fellow high 
school students to attend these meetings. 


THE END 





Key Clubbers in Ossining, New York took on some grave re- 
sponsibilities when they took over the government of their 
village for a day. In their posts as village officials, the 
Ossining boys held a board of trustees meeting, conducted 
court and tried their wings on every other task usually per- 
formed by the regular community officials of Ossining. 
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COMMITTEE CORNER 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION See if your county 
fair offers a wide enough variety of exhibits that will 
appeal to men, women and children. Contact those re- 
sponsible for the fair. Suggest that they set up imple- 
ment, home arts and farm product displays of interest to 
all ages Chauncy B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA There is grow- 
ing interest in conservation of Canada’s natural re- 
sources. Help crystallize opinion on this vital subject by 
holding a discussion meeting in your club sometime this 
year. Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES The 
current Minuteman pamphlet deals with thrift. Arrange 
for mass distribution of this thought-provoking folder 
to customers, friends and schoolchildren. It will help 
them appreciate the real meaning of freedom. More than 
525 clubs are now distributing over 650,000 folders every 
month, Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Your club can provide books, 
movie projectors and many other items that will help 
the churches do a better job. Have the committee contact 
ministers, priests and leading laymen to discover what 
you can do to help the different churches of your own 


town —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK and UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 
Kids’ Day, September 25, is a united project co-sponsored 
by these two committees. Write to the General Office for 
a special Kids’ Day kit. Then study it and plan a con- 
structive Kids’ Day program. This year the Kids’ Day 
observance is being sponsored solely by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Frederick Y. Briscoe and Verne C. Freeman 
CIRCLE K What’s the value of Circle K, the Kiwanis- 
sponsored organization for college men? It brings the 
idea of community service onto the college campus. For 
example, Circle K members have: given Christmas 
baskets to the needy, acted as baby sitters for the faculty, 
set up supervised recreation programs for local children 
and volunteered to referee college sports events for the 
student body. Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 
KEY CLUBS Note the interesting picture story about Key 
Clubs on page 13. Use this feature in selling Key Club 
to your new members and to educators who may not 
understand Key Clubbing. —Ralph S. Bird 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Follow your career day with a 
plan for counseling so that boys and girls can learn more 
about the vocations which interest them. A career day 
without the appropriate follow up is only half as effec- 


—I. R. Witthuhn 


tive as it ought to be. 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1. Illinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Go back into the club files. Find 
old achievement reports and develop a program around 
them. This will be educational and inspirational for old 
and new members alike. —Harold H. White 
ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP You'll find hundreds of 
ideas for locating potential new members in the Classifi- 
cation Manual, available on request from the General 
Office. Use it to help you locate active, new Kiwanis club 
Martin T. Wiegand 


members. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to visiting Kiwanians. Greet them at the door, in- 
troduce them around and seat them next to local Ki- 
wanians who make their living the same way. You ap- 
preciate such treatment yourself. Lewis H. Fouts 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Use your club 
bulletin to promote Kiwanis education. Insert a short 
item each week about the accomplishments of other 
clubs, or include a brief item about the size, history or 
organization of your district or Kiwanis International. 
You can find such information in your district bulletin 
and The Kiwanis Magazine. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING Have you considered the idea of 
sponsoring a club in each Kiwanisless community near- 
by? Don’t overlook a single prospect. Remember that 
communities as small as 500 do support thriving Kiwanis 


clubs. —Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC If you don’t have a piano player 
at your meetings, try to locate one. A piano will improve 
any club’s singing. For useful program hints, see the 
feature on page 7. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 


PUBLIC RELATIONS It’s good public relations to make 
sure your local newspaper editors, radio and TV stations, 
ministers and school principals have subscriptions to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. —Ewart G. MacPherson 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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GOOD PROGRAMS 
(From page 12) 


this elemental psychology of good 
programing is a mystery. We don’t 
have to be harmonious or melodious. 
Just loud and free. Club singing does 
something to us that no other activ- 
ity does. You can build every fourth 
program around it exclusively, if 
need be, and have a successful year. 
Kiwanians everywhere will sing 
“Home On the Range” at the drop 
of a hint. And with any sort of lead- 
ership, the club will quickly develop 
a repertoire of songs that will de- 
light all concerned. Your official Ki- 
wanis Song Book, obtainable from 
the General Office, is widely used. 
Shall Mr. President or Mr. Chair- 
man ask the secretary each week to 
“read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing?” Horrors, no! That ritual is 
needed only in serious business ses- 
sions where legal records are neces- 
sary. 
Shall he invite the cooks and wait- 
resses to come in for “a great big 
hand” of appreciation? Shall he take 
ten minutes of meeting time thank- 
ing the committee, the newspapers, 
the janitor, the this and the that 
and the whoever had some small 
part in the meeting? Certainly not! 
Adults understand these things. We 
don’t expect such palaver, or want 
it. Gracious appreciation is one thing 
endless yak-yak is another. Pri- 
vately thank those who helped. But 
don’t kill the tempo and mood of a 
meeting with endless “credits” which 
are wholly unnecessary. 
Unquestionably the Number One 
fault with all club meetings that fail 
is simply lack of preparation. The 
chairman is negligent. The presi- 


dent is either lazy or fearful of tak- 
ing charge. So nobody does anything 
until maybe eleven o’clock on meet- 
ing day. This lack of effort in pro- 
graming is a mark of immaturity. 
You must show normal vitality and 
force. 

Second major fault is lack of show- 
manship. 

This vital concomitant of handling 
a club, of programing and presiding, 
is a thing to study hard. It is mainly 
a matter of being alert to timing and 
of being selective—as already indi- 
cated. Good humor is a great help; 
the friendly, smiling, genial but 
never too “folksy” or corny presid- 
ing officer is ideal. He never talks 


* * * * * * * 


Tn and wage ceilings are noth- 
ing new. America first experienced 
them in 1777, when a frightening 
upward price spiral, occasioned by 
the Revolutionary War, moved state 
legislatures to action. The first con- 
trol laws authorized towns to limit 
wages and fix maximum prices for 
various commodities “. . . for the 
prevention of monopoly and oppres- 
Sion <3. —Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


too much. He avoids silliness and 
trivialities and keeps a firm hand on 
whatever is going on. 

For one thing, he will avoid the 
outmoded custom of “fining” club 
members. Twenty years or so ago 
it was considered funny for a secre- 
tary to “wait on” good old Bill or 
Joe at the president’s whim, collect- 
ing a dime or a quarter or a dollar. 
Though a few other club groups still 


use it, fining is definitely frowned on 
in Kiwanis. 

Showmanship can know no lim- 
its. The audience-participation show 
usually is excellent, especially if 
there is a panel discussion or any 
sort of controversial issue before the 
club. Kiwanis, unlike some sister 
groups, welcomes controversial is- 
sues. We try to hear both sides, even 
of such touchy matters as desegre- 
gation and the McCarthy hearings. 
Encourage your members to take 
part in these affairs. A question-and- 
answer meeting is likely to be excel- 
lent. In this the chairman prepares 
ten to thirty questions of local, state 
or national interest, calls on club 
members ad lib, limits answers to 
one minute each. You can have a 
mighty good meeting on this basis. 

Invite the Kiwaniannes in at least 
once a quarter, the daughters and 
sons at least once a year. Move your 
place of meeting once a quarter or 
so. Go to the lake shore, to the local 
dairy, the courthouse lawn with 
maybe the county judge for speaker 
following a tour of the courthouse, 
to the town’s Little Theater, to the 
high school. 

In short, inject some imagination 
into club programing. Remember 
that following precedent, doing what 
has usually been done in your club 
or elsewhere, is good only if it is 
good. You have no obligation to ape 
your predecessor in office, Mr. Presi- 
dent. You have no right to take the 
easy way, Mr. President or Mr. Pro- 
gram Chairman. You do have a most 
profound obligation to your club 
members—to give them a standout 
administration sparked by programs 
of which both you and they can 
consistently be proud. THE END 





CHILDREN 
(From page 23) 


community concern and calls for 
new programs and a changing social 
attitude,” says Lee J. Marino of the 
NARC. 

Into the association’s headquarters 
at 129 East 52nd Street, New York 
City come tidal waves of letters 
every week. Most of them are from 
distraught parents looking for help 
and sympathetic understanding. Be- 
cause many areas do not have any 
facilities for the mentally retarded, 
the NARC is the only place where 
these parents can turn. A sampling 
of the letters will give you an idea 
of the individual help that parents of 
such children are desperately seek- 
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ing from doctors and social agencies. 

“We have taken our daughter to 
doctors all over the West,” wrote a 
mother in Idaho. “They all tell us 
that we must put her away in an 
institution. We can’t bear to do this 
because we do not want to give her 
up. We love her....Isn’t there some 
way we can teach her at home so 
that she will be happy? We will do 
anything you suggest.” 

“We have been told that our son, 
six, is a mental defective,” wrote an 
Illinois mother. “...We have always 
treated him like a normal child.... 
However, in our encounters with 
doctors they insist that we must re- 
alize he is mentally retarded....We 
have never been offered any advice 
as to how to help him, except for 


one doctor who said, ‘It would be a 
blessing for you if he were not to 
survive, as he is mentally and physi- 
cally defective. This we cannot 
accept....We need sympathetic help 
and guidance.” 

Letters of this nature act as a spur 
to the officers of the NARC, most of 
whom have mentally retarded chil- 
dren themselves. In reaching out to 
help these groping parents, the asso- 
ciation also is seeking to clear up 
the vast amount of ignorance about 
mental retardation and answer peo- 
ple’s basic questions about it. 

Questions such as the following 
are the most commonly asked ones 
about mental deficiency: 

Q. What is the difference between 

(see CHILDREN page 46) 
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What one thing—or the lack of it— 


makes some cities alert and healthy, while others 


are stagnant, mismanaged and corrupt? 


M y ‘lown’s 


GREATEST NEE 


By DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


Administrator of New York City 
PANO PRODUCE good government in 
New York City there is one 
m.iceless and indispensable ingredi- 


ent. I am going to tell you what it 
is because I know that you can do 
something about it 

The underlying, fundamental need 
of New York, I am convinced, is for 
citizens There is not a 
single problem that cannot be solved 
New York 


who care 
provided the people of 
really care 

Citizens who care about their city 
show this in many practical ways. 

First, they take time to be in- 
formed. They read the daily news 
and editorials on city affairs. They 
read at least the high spots of budget 
messages and important city reports 
as carried in the papers. I don’t claim 
that city reports are as exciting as 
the sports news. But I do claim that 
they are essential reading for the 
good citizen. 


Second, the citizen who cares 
thinks about what he reads and 
hears. He is a constructive critic. 


And I put the emphasis on construc- 
tive. 
Too Americans damn the 
government at every turn. They 
seem to forget that they are damn- 
ing themselves when they do this. 
I hear my fellow citizens criticizing 
the city for not cleaning the streets 
better, and at the same time I see 
them dropping a newspaper or a wad 
of chewing gum or a piece of tissue 
on the sidewalk or street. I hear citi- 
zens complain about the traffic con- 


many 
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gestion when they themselves keep 
their cars parked all week on the 
city streets, and the automobile as- 
sociation itself resists the payment of 
taxes designed to help solve traffic 
problems. I hear citizens complain 
about police graft and shakedowns, 
and then I find that they hand out 
“tips” for parking privileges. 

Don’t misunderstand me—I believe 
in criticism. But I want it to be con- 
structive. And I want who 
criticize to do something about their 


those 


own conduct. 

Third, the good citizen, like the 
Boy Scout, does at least one good 
turn a day; one good civic deed. For 
some this means work on a com- 
mittee, a neighborhood 
church group concerned with com- 
munity affairs. For some it means 
giving a stranger a helpful answer 
about directions or transit routes. 
For some it means nothing more 
than a little civility on the streets or 
in the subways or elevators of the 
city. 

New York has to be crowded. But 
people in crowds don’t have to be 
ill-tempered and _ bad-mannered. 
Even in the worst jams, one under- 
standing word or gesture may make 


council, a 





the difference between an edgy mob 
and an orderly, considerate congre- 
gation. 

In the fourth place, the good citi- 
zen takes a direct part in the political 
life of the town. He registers. And 
he votes after studying the issues 
and the candidates. He talks about 
politics with his friends and neigh- 
bors and he works directly in a po- 
litical party or in some other form 
of community and civic organization. 

Fifth, the citizen who cares makes 
direct contributions to welfare and 
community enterprises. While we all 
get more appeals from good causes 
than we can support, we must each 
make a budget for our charities and 
then see that we meet this budget as 
rigorously as we do any other. 

I am glad that an attack is now 
being made on dishonest, self-styled 
charities. These contribution-gougers 
exist because Americans have a 
warm heart and are too busy to in- 
vestigate. But where these rackets 
are allowed to develop, they blunt 
the readiness to give. They make a 
mockery of the true spirit of charity. 
It is a good rule not to give unless 
you know about the work of the or- 
ganization asking for your money 
unless you see or know there is a 
public audited financial report, and 
unless you know some of the spon- 
sors behind the project. But in any 
case, the good citizen should make 
a plan for giving and stick to it. 

Sixth, I want the day to come 
when the good citizen will pay his 
fair share of taxes with a smile, glad 
that he is able to make the resulting 
contribution to the welfare of the 
community. I know some people now 
who resolve all doubt in favor of 
the government when they make out 
their income tax and enjoy the suf- 
fering they experience when they 
draw their tax check. I can’t really 
expect this from the general run of 
mankind. 

In many lines of public activity 
you get more for your dollar than in 
most of your other private expendi- 
tures. Look what you get for a post- 
age stamp, for your water bill, for 
your bridge tolls! When we get this 
town better organized, better man- 
aged and adequately supported, I 
think you will begin to discover—as 
have some other’ well-managed 


Like many clubs in smaller communities, the Kiwanis Club of New York City 
presents an annual “Man of the Year” award to one outstanding citizen. 

The winner for 1954 was Dr. Luther H. Gulick, newly appointed City 
Administrator, who is leading an effort for better government in 

America’s biggest city. Speaking to the Kiwanis club, Dr. Gulick, a 
professional political scientist, expressed some ideas which apply to every 


town, village or city in the United States and Canada. 
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towns—that the general run of the 
citizenry thinks well of its govern- 
ment, of its public officials and em- 
ployees and pays its taxes if not 
with a smile, at least with a sense of 
confidence that every dollar in taxes 
is returned in at least a dollar’s 
worth of public service. 

Finally, I think the citizen who 
cares has a deep affection for his 
city. He makes it his business to en- 
joy some of his town’s matchless 
values and to tell others about them. 
He knows something of the city’s 
rich history and he defends its repu- 
tation when envious people or scan- 
dal-loving gossips rise to besmirch 
the town. I would be the last to deny 
that we have bad and ugly things 
in New York and many inefficiencies 
in government. It will take time and 
taxes, ingenuity and investments, 
and enterprise and energy to carry 
this city forward as we all want it 
to go. But with all these limitations, 
there are few, if any, places in the 
world which offer to mankind the 
advantages we here enjoy for work 
and for the enjoyment of the good 
life, the free life, the healthful life, 
the useful life. 

Many years ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, cautioning his generation 
said, “We think our civilization near 
its meridian, but we are yet only at 
the cock-crowing and the morning 
star.” This is still true today. This 
greatest urban concentration in his- 
tory, with all its churches, streets, 
bridges and tunnels, water supplies 
and waste disposal systems, transit 
facilities, schools, hospitals, univer- 
sities, museums and cultural centers, 
parks and parkways, water front, 
land and air terminals, and its vast 
private investment in office build- 
ings, factories and homes, and with 
all the intricate network of the econ- 
omy and the social system, is only 
300 years old. New York City is just 
an adolescent among the great cities 
of the world. Is there any wonder 
that we have growing pains and 
problems? The marvel is that we 
don’t have more. 

New York is truly a wonderful 
city and the citizen who loves it 
might say so occasionally, just to 
prove that his criticisms spring from 
a deep personal attachment and a 
desire for the best. 

New York needs many things and 
great efforts will be required to 
achieve them. Never let this get you 
down. As long as there are citizens 
like you, who care and are prepared 
to translate that concern into practi- 
cal action, the future of our town is 
secure. THE END 
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“the RECORD” 


A FRESHMAN congressman from the 
Middlewest had suffered acutely 
from insomnia until his election sent 
him to Washington, D.C. There, he 
found sound sleep by dutifully read- 
ing the Congressional Record each 
evening before retiring. 

Undoubtedly the least-read major 
publication in the country, the Con- 
gressional Record is a journal which 
appears each day that Congress is in 
session. Theoretically, everything 
that is said in House and Senate ap- 
pears in the Record, but this is not 
always so. Every word is taken down 
at top speed by shorthand reporters, 
armed with small bottles of ink 
strapped to their wrists so pens will 
not run dry. 

The notes are typed and sent im- 
mediately to the congressman for re- 
view. He then can rewrite, delete, 
add something he actually didn’t say 
and otherwise change the copy as he 
sees fit. 

The Government Printing Office 
turns out 43,500 copies of the Record 
each day at a cost of about $85 a 
page, totaling some $2,000,000 for 
each session of Congress. Each law- 
maker receives three copies—one be- 
for 8 am. at his Washington resi- 
dence, another at his office and the 
third at the Capitol. In addition, 
senators are allotted 100 copies each 
for distribution, free, to friends back 
at home, while representatives get 
sixty-eight. Even so, around 1750 
Americans buy the Record each day, 





paying the regular $1.50 monthly 
subscription rate. 

To retain high publication stand- 
ards, printers have permanent orders 
to mend grammatical slip-ups and 
glaring errors of fact on the part of 
the congressmen. In doubtful cases, 
a question mark is placed next to 
the material and returned to the 
lawmaker for correction and/or clar- 
ification. 

An amazing variety of material 
finds its way into the Record, for con- 
gressmen have the right, after pro- 
curing unanimous permission from 
colleagues, to insert in the appendix 
anything that strikes their fancy. 
Permission is denied rarely, for the 
dissenter himself may seek a similar 
green light the very next day. 

As a result, reports on the banana 
crop of Central America, details on 
the breeding habits of the tsetse fly, 
poetry, letters, statistical tables and 
tips on how to plant a garden find 
their way into the Record, even 
though none of the subjects actually 
were sounded in Congress. 

Most government department aides 
keep up with what appears within. 
And news reporters covering the 
Washington beat make it a habit to 
sift through the Record. It pays off 
once in a while with a fine story. 
One of the best came about several 
years ago when President Truman 
wrote a congressman the now fa- 
mous letter criticizing the Marine 
Corps. The congressman quietly in- 
serted the letter in the Record with- 
out comment. A reporter spotted it 
and the result was page-one stories 
for several days in the papers from 
coast to coast. —JOSEPH PAPARA 








PRESIDENT ENGDAHL 
(From page 29) 


started working after school in the 
family mill. Cutting survey stakes, 
Don began picking up an intimate 
knowledge of the business which has 
been the foundation for his success 
in recent years. 

Once Don thought he would like 
to be a farmer. But two summers of 
digging potatoes, pitching hay, look- 
ing after the pigs and chickens and 
doing other chores on a ranch cured 
him of this ambition. He decided, in- 
that a career was 
more to his taste 

Don graduated from North Cen- 
tral High School with high honors at 
the age of sixteen, a wiry, skinny 
boy. Then he headed for the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle. At 
college Don began to grow taller and 
put on weight—thanks, no doubt, to 
Seattle's climate. During 


stead, business 


bountiful 


this time he decided to finish his 
education in the East, so he trans- 
ferred before the end of his sopho- 
more year to Syracuse University in 
upper New York State. At SU Don 
was a member of the swimming team 
for three years and won many cham- 
pionships, graduating with a BS in 
business, cum laude. 

Don returned to Seattle to enter 
the Spokane Sash and Door Com- 
pany in 1930 with his brother Karl. 
It was a rough time for business, 
and the two young Engdahls strug- 
gled for two or three years to save 
their company. Hard work paid off 
and by the late thirties the Engdahls 
had more business than they could 
handle. Their mill had become one of 
the outstanding manufacturing con- 
cerns in its field. 

Then came the war. Karl Engdahl 
went in service and Don took over 
the job of harnessing this firm to the 
nation’s war effort 





Ten years after he began his busi- 
ness life, Don married Lucille Kreys- 
sler, who is admired by friends from 
one end of the country to the other. 
She has traveled more than 400,000 
miles with Don on his Kiwanis trips, 
so far. 

Many, many pleasant miles lie 
ahead of Lucille and Don during the 
next twelve months. Both are look- 
ing forward to the experience, but 
they are a little anxious about being 
away from their three children, 
George 11, Don 9 and Karen 6. 
They'll also miss their ranch style 
house which looks out over several 
miles of valley and distant moun- 
tains. 

What’s been the secret of Don’s 
steady upward progress in business, 
in Kiwanis and in the civic affairs 
of his community? The answer is 
simple: Don Engdahl. has worked 
hard at every task until it’s done, 
and done well. THE END 





CHILDREN 
(From page 43) 
and mental ill- 


mental retardation 


ness? 

A. The mentally ill person is one 
who has lost his emotional stability 
and who may have it restored with 
proper treatment. The mental de- 
ficient was born that way and can 
never acquire a normal mentality. 

Q. Is mental retardation a-heredi- 


tary trait? 

A. No. Medical science has dis- 
carded the old theories about “the 
Jukes and the Kallikaks,” families 


of the feeble-minded in which men- 
tal deficiency is handed down from 
generation to generation. Children 
with crippled brains can come from 


any racial stock, from any type of 
family background, from any eco- 
nomic group. 


Medical authorities now estimate 
that heredity accounts for less than 
half of the cases. The majority are 
due to birth injury or 
some unidentified but noninherited 
prenatal damage. The cells of the 
brain are delicate and damage done 
to them is usually irreparable; in- 
struments and anesthetics used in 
childbirth can cause the permanent 
crippling of the brain. 

Other recent investigations have 
indicated that German measles, 
mumps and possibly other viruses 
experienced by the expectant moth- 
er early in pregnancy can produce 
retarded children. 

Knowing that their child’s 
thwarted brain is not the product of 
heredity often makes it easier for 


infection, 
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parents to accept the facts. “It makes 
you feel less alone,” said one mother. 
“You know it isn’t a special tragedy 
plotted out for you.” 

Q. Are there different categories 
of mental retardation? 

A. The range of mental deficiency 
and its resulting problems is very 
broad. The feeble-minded usually 
consist of three classifications: idiots, 
imbeciles and morons. 

The idiot’s intelligence is between 
two and three years of age. He often 
is unable to feed or dress himself or 
go to the toilet. He comes close to 
being “helpless.” 

The imbecile, 
ranging between 
years of age, can take care of his 


with a 
three 


mentality 
and eight 


personal needs, speak a few simple 
sentences, write his name and read 


* * * * * * * 
“Worry is a thin stream of fear 
trickling through the mind ... It 


cuts a channel into which all other 
thoughts are drained.” 
Arthur Somers Roche 


* * * * * * * 


short sentences. With proper train- 
ing and supervision he can perform 
simple, useful work. 

The moron’s mental ability never 
exceeds that of twelve years of age. 
Although he appears normal, he 
does not have the judgment of an 
adult and if not treated properly, he 
may be guilty of delinquency. With 
proper training, he can be taught to 
do unskilled or semiskilled work 
under supervision. 


Q. Is there any possible cure for 
mental retardation? 

A. No, science hasn’t yet found a 
cure, although doctors are now in 
the infancy of their research on this 
problem. Medicine’s main contribu- 
tion so far has been the development 
of glutamic acid, a common chemical 
substance that holds enormous 
promise for backward youngsters. 
This little-known wheat derivative 
has been found to have a regenera- 
tive effect on the central nervous 
system and the cerebral cortex, the 
“learning area” of the brain. 

Experiments with glutamic acid 
on many hundreds of backward chil- 
dren have demonstrated beyond 
question that both intelligence and 
emotional stability are substantially 
improved. Some mentally retarded 
children’s IQs have increased as 
much as twenty points after treat- 
ment. At present this protein “brain 
food” can be administered only by 
well-trained experts. But its prom- 
ise, especially in the “borderline” 
cases—children who are almost nor- 
mal—is limitless. 

Q. Are mental 
ently incorrigible? 

A. Authorities deny this, with the 
exception of a very few whom cer- 
tain types of brain pressure or dam- 
age have made highly excitable. 
Most deficients have pleasant, friend- 
ly dispositions. They are usually 
pushed into resentful, antisocial acts 
by their own frustrations and the 
taunts of smarter but unkind play- 
mates. When the child with low IQ 
is placed only in situations which he 
can handle, he tends to develop to 


deficients inher- 
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the best of his ability and is less 
likely to become a behavior problem. 

Q. What is the greatest single dif- 
ficulty in the field of mental re- 
tardation? 

A. All experts agree that it is 
teaching the parents of such children 
how to meet their problem. Mothers 
and fathers tend to make one of two 
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sow your advertising dollars 
in this rich soil... 


Next month part II of this feature will 
show how one Kiwanis club is helping 
feeble-minded boys and girls adjust to 
life. —THE EDITORS 


EXPERIENCED GARDENERS seldom 
gamble on vast areas of ques- 
tionable planting land... they 


prefer a concentration of rich, 





cultivated soil for maximum 


CRISIS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


; yield at minimum cost. 
(From page 26) 


“Green thumb” advertisers, 
vides its time among the schools 
keeping equipment in top condition. 

These striking accomplishments 
have been made, without increasing 
taxes, in an area which until a few 
years ago was plagued with some of 
the nation’s worst schools. Able dis- 
trict-wide administration has not 
only enabled the county to raise 
teachers’ salaries substantially, but 
in three years has increased the dis- 
trict’s cash balance by a tidy $34,000! 

The school crisis is essentially a 
local problem, requiring for its solu- 
tion the energetic efforts of every 
segment of the community. As the 
American Association of University 
Women puts it, “The school is only 
one expression of the community 
and is no better nor worse than the 
community decrees.” THE END 
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Tu highway between Corbin and Cumberland Falls, 
Kentucky—called Kiwanis Trail—is one of those sleek, 
modern roads that invite motorists to take to the road 
on pleasant Sundays. It only requires about twenty-five 
minutes to travel the eighteen miles between the two 
cities, and it’s an easy drive. There was a time, though, 
when drivers dreaded making the trip and considered 
themselves lucky if they traveled the distance between 
Corbin and Cumberland Falls in less than eight hours. 

That was back in 1927 when Kiwanian Robert A. 
Blair, now governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee District, 
and four other members of the Corbin club were ap- 
pointed by Club President Dr. T. A. Robinson to get a 
road started between Corbin and Cumberland Falls. At 
that time it was difficult to approach the Falls by auto- 
mobile from any direction. It was impossible to drive 
there from Corbin without going en route through other 
towns—a rough, jarring trek of seventy-six miles! 

The only thing the “Committee on New Road Build- 
ing” had in the way of mechanical equipment was an old 
Model T Ford that had seen much better days. None of 
the five men knew anything about highway construction 
or engineering. They built the road, though, and it only 
took them a little more than two months. This original 
version of Kiwanis Trail was, as could be expected. a 
rugged and hazardous road. After all, it was largely 
just a trail through the woods where trees had been 
chopped down and stumps blasted out of the ground. 
But the road served a purpose, and the Corbin Kiwani- 
ans were admired for their staunch determination. That’s 
why the modern, state-built road was officially given 
the name Kiwanis Trail. 
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Evererr “Bub” Cooper, 1953 president of the Franklin 
New Jersey club, realized the value of visual aids when 
he gave the semiannual and final reports of club achieve- 
ments during his administration. Bud employed large 
wall placards, one for every committee, listing the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments. During the program, the re- 
spective committee chairmen were called up to explain, 
with the aid of a pointer, the work of their group. To 
top it off, Bud showed colored movies of the Franklin 
club’s activities during the year. 


You've nearp of April showers, shower baths, showers 
of affection and showers for brides-to-be. But have you 
ever heard of a dogfood shower? Well, there was one 
in Storm Lake, Iowa. It took place after local Kiwanians 
found out that the cocker spaniel of Club President Dick 
Cooper fathered a litter of seven puppies born to a 
beagle named Freckles. The Storm Lake Kiwanians gave 
President Dick forty-nine cans of dogfood, some dog 
biscuits and a box of flea powder—with instructions that 
all the gifts were to be turned over to Freckles’ master. 


Carence R. Burret, a member of the Wyoming-Lock- 
land, Ohio club, has been appointed director of the 
General Components Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration in the US Department of Com- 
merce. Clarence is vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His appointment is part of an executive rotation 
system by which the services of outstanding businessmen 
are made available to the government without com- 


pensation. THE END 





The framed perfect attendance certificate shown at the left was designed by Max Crohn, an Asheville, North Carolina 
Kiwanian since 1927. Kiwanian Max’s product is small, easel-style and just right for the desk. One of these framed 
certificates is given to each member upon attaining perfect attendance. The vellum card under the glass can be removed 
from year to year. At the right is the presentation of a silver goblet to President Eisenhower by Secretary Stephen Gobozy 
of the Shaker Square, Cleveland, Ohio club, in behalf of the American Hungarian Federation, to which he belongs. 
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hi! 


Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching ... 


a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 
begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love, 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s, 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 

















can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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Old-fashioned disposal methods, like those at left, result in evil-smelling unsightly open dumps. 
Kiwanis has made the elimination of these unhealthy sites one of its national projects. Not only do : 
these dumps often attract children, but they breed rats and disease-bearing vermin. Result: a health 
menace that can strik« tragicaliy at any ltamuly in the area, 
« o 
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You probably haven't seen the last of the table scraps from 
tonights dinner. The form in which you see them next 
is up to you. 
This refuse could return in the form of sudden sickness. 
It could, that is, if your community is plagued by an unsightly, 
vermin-ridden dump like that above. 
Or it could return in the form of reclaimed playgrounds 
and parks. They result from an inexpensive refuse disposal 
project called the sanitary landfill, explained below. 
You can help youl town's refuse move in the right direc- 
tion. Write to Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, giving 
your community's population. You'll receive details describ- 
ing how a municipality like yours is using sanitary landfill. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
REG. U. S. PAT OFF, 
ot 
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yy 1 aw > * 
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DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
by Kiwanis. sanitary landfill is an effective, clean method equipped with a Bulldozer or Shovel. Next the trench is filled, the 
osing of refuse and garbage at low cost. Trucks dump in a rubbish is crushed, covered with a layer of clean earth and compacted. 
ench, left, which has been dug by a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor [he area is secded. Result: a healthy, clean playground or park. 
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